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FLORENCE HINKLE 
A Foremost American Soprano 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 





——— 
a 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Camweore Hatt, 
2634 Columbus. 


Church, 


New York. 
Telephone: 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER 
MEZZO SOPRANO INSTRUCTOR. 


m1 W. 7zath St. 


VOCAL 


Tel. 4934 Columbus, 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Ear'T 


Normal courses in 


Musical Srepogras 
ind Private School 


aining, 
Public 

Special coaching for ch 
New York School, 12 
Address Brooklyn School 


Sight-Singing, 
phy. 
Music irch trials, 

» Carnegie Hall 


2 Lefferts Place. 





OETTEKING 
SOPRANO 


JOHANNA BROCKS 
COLORATURA 
Oratorio, M 
Also VOCAL 
604 West sth St 


Languages. 


Concerts, es ‘ ‘ 
TEACHER 
New York 








PAUL. SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 622 Aeolian Hall 
Tel. 8296 Bryant. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 

Art of Singing. 

Carnegie Hall. 

Ave.. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Voice Culture 
Studio, 


Mail address: Fifth 


Henry Smo Miss Susan 5. 


Bn Oi Cle 


STUDIOS 


Diction in 
languages 


Mad. Sq 


YVOCAT 


nth St., N. Y Ie 1977 


MILLER, 
SINGING 
Hall, 


Columbus. 


E. PRESSON 
TEACHER Of 

826 Carnegie 

Tel. 1350 


HISSEM DE 
rEACHER OF 


MOSS, 
SINGING. 


Phone, 3552 River. 
Aeolian Hall. 


MARY 
SOPRANO 

ro6 W. goth St 
Exciusive m'g’t of Haensel & Jones, 


FLECK, 
Musical 
College 


HENRY T. 
Head 
Hunter 

and Park 


Department, 
New York, 


Ave Tel. 2443 Plaza 


éeth St. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Leschetirky Method. 
Telephone, 5331 Columbus, 


Lnsiruction, 
ag: W. oth St 


PATTERSON, 


INTRALTO 


SANOR 
AMERICAN Ct 


W. sagth St 


OF NORMAL SINGING 
Zineier, Director. 
B'way, New York, 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
Mua, Anna E 

Met. Opera House Bidg., 1425 
Tel, 1274 Bryant, 





Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 
MEHAN, 

Studio Carnegie Hall 

Telephone, Columbus 5946. 


AND 


Mr. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 21&4 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 
Phone, 7408 Bryant. New York. 





LENOX ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
H. H All Branches Taught. 
Term Free Scholarships. 
172 E Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 


Reppert. Director. 


& very reasonable 


rr7th St., 





GRAND CONSERVATORY pF MUSIC, 


11g West &cth St., 
Special 


New York. Tel. 4152 Schuyler. 
for teachers and professionals. 
Thorough course for beginners. 


Pres. 


course 
Degrees granted 


Dr. B. Eberhard, (Thirty-ninth year.) 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
St. New York. 


2s4 W. 104th 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO, TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West togth Street. 
"Phone, 8:01 Riverside. 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


t2z Carnegie Hall. 


JANET 





JAMES P. DUNN, 
Composer and Organist, St 
Piano, Organ. 


Patrick's Church, Jer- 
Theory and 
Gregorian Chant and 
Phone, 782-R Bergen. 


sey City. Instruction, 
Sight Singing (Specialty 


Catholic Church Music.) 


LOUIS CORNELL, 


rs first 


assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


4s Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 


Studio 


LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Tel. 


tart Carnegie Hall. 1350 Columbus. 





MORITZ E. 


Ass't 


SCHWARZ, 

Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction, 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
‘Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 


LISBET HOFFMANN, 


PIANIST. 


t2 Pierce Street, Stapleton (Staten Island), 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method). 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervicors’ Course, 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 6, E. 34th St., 

Tel. 5460-] Redford tay Quincey et e Sevckiye: 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


Phone, 





BRUNO HUHN, 


a3: West ooth St.. New York. 
DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 


VOUALISTS., 


STYLE, 





ELIZABETH PILLOW OLIVER, 
SOPRANO. 
Art of Singing. Voice building and development. 


Chamber Music, Concerts. 
837 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Available for Oratorio, 
Studio: 





DR. A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
Member of the Faculry of Institute of Musical Art. 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND TONE-PLACING. 


Teacher of singing. from the earliest stages to 
Opera, Oratorio and Recital work. 


Tel. Morningside 7587. Studio, 490 Riverside Drive. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR. 


330 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





WARD LEWIS, 


ACCOMPANIST—With Mr. David Bispham sea- 
son 1914. With Riheldaffer-Gailey Co. touring West, 
Summer 1914. 

sa7 Riverside Drive, New York. 
Phone, 3753 Morningside. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


Heatheote Hall, 609 West 114th St., New York. 
el. 7814 Mornin 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





CLAUDE W ARF ORD, 
ENOR, 
sicideglace Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East tgoth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certified Teacher of 
Studio: 


the Lescwetizey Metnop. 


Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER, 
1284 East roth Street. 
Tel. Gramercy 3848. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ 
Member of Advisory, Standards, 
Committees, 1914. 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and Recitals, 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 201 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, t1q West zad St. 


Ass'n, 19133 
and Examining 





Piano Instruction 
Theory of Music 


CARL HAHN, 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
172 West zoth St. (The Avonel). 


Telephone 
7280 Schuyler 


Studio: 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. g202 Mare Hi. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST, 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: yor Pierce Bidg., Boston. 





c ARL F IQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
a2 East 374 St, New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN, 
(Mas. Hermann G, FriepMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Kesidence Studio, Hotel Calumet 


Phone: ( olumbus 1628. 340 West s7th St. 





THE NEW YORK* INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 30 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the begining to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 


Leschetizky Method. 2: East 7sth St. 
Phone, i302 Lenox. 


Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE, 
PIANISTE—ACCOMPANISTE., 
Instruction in Piano, Teaching, Accompanying. 
Coaching of Operatic Roles, Concert, torio, 
Sight Singing and Reading Classes, Harmony. 
1org Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Phone, Columbus 1350. 





Mr. anpd Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


Lessons in nm, Theory and Com tion. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. ae 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HAELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert: 
in in. Will accept engagements and a | 
number of Is, 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
one, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. A 


eset tad ress 1821 


Die 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
ttt East 6ad St.. New York. Tel., 2285 Plaza 





DOUGLAS POWELL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Special attention paid to 
Concert Breathing and Tone Placement. 
Studio: 448 Madison Ave., Phone Plaza S722. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Also limited number of resident ils received. 
38 East 6oth St. "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF. SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. City. 











November 14, 1914. 





MUSICAL COURIER 











MARY S. WARFEL | 


Address: care of Musical Courier or 310 H. Lime St. Lancaster, Pa. 


ALICE | SHAW, | Contralto 


= h Ohio 
2058 oz x 75th Sey Ceveand, 








Cencert Accompanist 
4 oot Keatuatay Qeeten Sgure Comesny end loonie. Gos 
— Champs Elysees (Paris until Gotobder ist) 
Auditions Procered 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF yan 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become a but everyone can 
be taught to sing artisti 


HAGGE ERTY-SNELL {2:3 Venst Mace 


130 West 97th Street - New eee City 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


Seren 


est 118th feb Serest, New York 
—— of You, 








L 
i 
L 
oi 
COMPOSER et My Lassie 

Pickaninny 


me 


: CONTRALTO 

4 CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Etec. 

yj Management: 

Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 

i West 34th St.. New York 
“Phone 6204 Creeley 


W. 0, FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
of Piano Piaying 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM OR 
TEACHING 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Caneda 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO : 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williemeburg 
MONDAYS AT POUCH GALLERY, 345 CLINTON AVE. 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


















sBUTLER = 


PUPILS ate. 
612 Fime Arts Building. Chleago, Il. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 9,7" Geaumins 


Deoniee, t1 West 
Western address: 








Louise 
ne St., ann York City. 
ortiand, 


JOHN B, MILLER, rex 


6234 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Mi. 


JENNETTE LOUDON | 2 


aolitePisg Ae betaine, Catenge, 
KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 














Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
+ Chicago, Ill. 


13953 N. State St., 




















ARTHUR M. BURTON 


SARSESOS 
Chicago 


Fine Arts Building 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Conc tor Brak Char 
Organist and Director Bric Linky Temple 
Beth-El, Union inary. 
4ta Fifth ite ew York. 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
to west mL ng St. 
New York. Morningade ‘S852. 
New Studio, Mgtregolinnn Opera ~ Si Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New Yor' 
Western representative, ack Mudd, % Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 


Soloist with gc ter, acm Pk may 
and Boston Symphon 


STUDIO: p= oy Bere mena 
Address, 144 East rs0th Street, New York City. 


| BURTON tex 


Oratorio : Concert : (Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Saow, 64 £. Van Buren St., Chicage, iit. 

















Carolyn WILLARD us 


Clee Ante EES 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘= 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MRS. FRANKLYN K NIGHT 


CONTRALTO 
4414 Washington Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 








Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
999 Fights Ave., Hew York City Phone 9630 Colembes 








HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio = Opera 
Phone, Ryde Part 3268 


wuss SALZEDO 


Solo Harp, Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
BARP—CONCERTS AND RECITALS, INSTRUCTION 
Wanagement: F. 0. RENARD, 216 W. 70th St. New York 


“WILD Se 


KIMBALL mantras Wetec A 243 Wabesh Ave. Chicago 
PIA NO OR ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apellc Musical Cleb. Mendelsseha Clad 


























For Intormation 
Address - - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


FALL TERM SEPTEMBER 28, 1914 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literatare Upon Request 
42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





P 


> TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
it East 69th St.. Sew Tork 


mcp 


Telephone 0255 Plaza 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, 8:st St. and Columbus Ave., N. Y. 





Baroness LITT A von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
s6a Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Pilasa. 


MME. MARTA TA KRANICH 


open 3 CONCERT. 2 
care Musical Courier, 657 Fifth A 





TO: 
om 


ork 





§ BOWNE 


aie” Ga 
ORATORIO 
ees N EU ox 





Address: 
Care American Express Co., Naples, Italy 


® FINNEGAN == 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Votee Culture Brooklyn, N.Y.’ 


THEODORA«STURKOW 
RY DER. Pi: 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


;-PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 
~~ 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


SOPRANO 














are 








GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


"| Katharine HOFFMANN ccoorans 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESL EY SEARS, 
ad and Ww Pg ag 


ORGAN RECITALS 








ch, 
Philadelphia 
INSTRUCTION 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


ow DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. G2nd St.. N. Y. City 


~ S 





























TENOR ——- COMPOSER 


“Twe Roses” “Ah, Love bat « 
“Forever anda Day” “Maidens” “Yea and 


Hallet Siiderte, Hotel Flanders, 193 W. 47th St.Tel. e670 enest 





904 —— Bids. 





‘ALLE 


x or University Sebo! of Music, Ann Arbor, “ween 





Boncei « 


:VALERI=: 
{EDWARD 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louls, Mo. 


MICHAEL POSNER) 


CONCERT VIOLINIST- senecisen 
26 East 112th Street New York 











Prospect 7461 


Telephone: 







Madame Rost- T. Foster 





Concert Unique 


EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction‘ 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, 


“ KROEGER 


nan KROEGER Bp - Or muUSIC 
Pianotorte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 











NEW YORK 











Germany, and for the 
ge 3 years at the Institute of 
asical Art, New York City. 
OPENS HIS FALL TERM 
SEPTEMBER 16 
Studio 212 W. 50th St.. New York City. Csiumbes 2328 


Mis Laura £. Morrill 





TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production AcoliantHall 
Interpretation 33 West 42nd St. 


Repertoire New York City 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPR 
Persona! Address: 468 Comber 
Management ERWEST L. BRIGGS. 


Ghicago Opera School 
cA Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, lil. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian — Wives 29 West 4204 St., N.Y. Phone 6427 waseat 





eet Be. Portiand, Males 
vosemtatadhn Hai! ; os. ae 


Composer Pianist 


Concert and Recitals 
Instruction 


= . bay = 


JOHN 
ADAM 














Vocal Studie and and enese Schoo! (itetien Retted) 


um = SCHNEIDER 


1705 Chestent St,. Octeder te May 
WUERCRER. Cermeey: 9 Friedrich Str... June te Sept. 15 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 Veet 80th Street, New York 
Tetephone, River 1007 


REUBENH. DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courter 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


i) ®: WELLS 


J; FEN OR 














Hae 








Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave.iTel. 2023 Bryan: 





BLANCHE | HAMILTON FOX 


OPERA COMPANY, 


Exclusive ngannanenae 'TOSTER & na DAVID. S00 Filth Ave., New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


November 18, 1914. 











The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H. P. Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 








Conover 
Piano 


Is BUILT WITH 
MADE-TO-ORDER CARE 


Every detail of Conover construction suggests painstaking care. Nowhere is there 
an evidence of haste. It is made under the direct supervision of one of America’s 
greatest piano buildere—a man who has spent more than forty years in the study 
of a single problem—tone production. Compared with its excellence in work- 


1 tone q 





manship, 


lities and durability, it is more moderately priced 


than any other really great piano of today. 


Write for our handsomely illustrated art catalog and full particulars regarding our 
easy monthly payment plan 


The [able (ampony 





CHICAGO 
The World's Greatest Manufacturers of Pianos and /NNER- PLAYER Pianos 








CELENE, LOVELAND 


Pianist 
4620 Lake Park Ave., 
Phone, Kenwood 5871 


Chicago 


W. R. GARDNER, cotton: 


Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway, Dormont, Pa. 
408 Sixth Ave.. Pittsburgh Pa. Phone 4365, J. Grant 





REUTER 


PIANIST 
624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


R 
U 
D 
oO 
L 
P 
H 


S. Constantino YON 
Pietro 
Concert Organist and Composer 


Italian Vocal Instructor 
STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











“CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC —istanuisne 
| JAG hTi OTR CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories. 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
e 


Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


atalogue and information 


t T c 1 
address Miss Bearaa Baur, Directress. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash 


AMERICAN CONSERVATOR Arg ant Decker iv 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATICRART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piano—Je ohn J. Hattstaedt, Victor Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School M . BE. Robinson. 


Singing -Karl eton Hackett magne Linne, Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre, 


ward Clarke, John T. Rea JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President, 


Irg .n-——Withelm  Middelschulte. 
lin—~Flerbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. Catalog mailed free. 


noes MARTIN 


CHRISTINE LEVIN | * REGHLIN 2xa22-" 


Coneaane 61 Eact Orth bireat i tues Lenox 








BASSO 
Fifth Aven feet 
Telephone, 2023 














New York City 


{MIDDLETON 


® Mima 


WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave., Pitteburgh 





John Prindle SCOTT 


os Composer 3° Lent 618 W. 162 St, N.Y. 
‘JOUN AN OORBAMS,”* “THE REVELATION,” Etc. 





Hatshall GOBB:« depram 


Management May 
1312 Farmers’ Bank Bullies Pia Pittsburgh, Pa. 





«. VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


For all 
Madicou res Re Vero Ac Ke Views Goce 
land Seminary, St. Petersburg, Florida. 








AUGUST GEMONDER @ SONS 


FINE VioUiN 








lat WEST 426 STREET, A hE pccapagee 








MARY LINDSAY-OLIVER 


Scotch Pianiste 


615 ORCHESTRA HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








HERBERT MILLER tert 











1124-5 Aecolian Hall 
MARTHA S. STEELE eoarciis. 


Concest moons Oratorio 
Pitts 


and Fair Oaks Streets 
Pa. 

Mrs. yReanentem BA M,. 

Voice Cultu 


MeConnell V Vocal fe * MeCONNELL 


606 Cotneten) Fae. . NOth St.) New York 
Phone: ca” 


cus BENHAM Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studic: 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Management: Wolfsote Buress, | Weet 9410 St. Hew York 


OLIVE E. ATWOOD runst 


‘ Prep es pupils for Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler) 
Specia ial Teachers’ Course including Leschetizky tech- 
38 W raed St., N. Y. Phone Morningside 902 


“ KARWESKA 


ITALIAN GRAND OPERA 
KM, Southern Russia. Concerts de la 
Grande Noblisse, St. Petersburg, 


Imperial Reya!l Opera, Vienna. 


Malkin Music School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Mount Morris Park, West 
Near razed St.) New York City 
Stafl Messrs, JOSEPH MALKIN, 
abin “oy Pasternack, Massel, 
nan and others. C atalogue upon request. 




















ft of Teachers 
ridia, Vol ye, Dr 
Mme, Traub 











ridtet St New York. 


a a 
CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WILLIAM J. FALK 


Assistant to Ma, Oscan Satwore 
TEACHER OF SINGING 








Interpretation and Artistic Finish 
*Phone Riverside 6929. 292 West 92d St., New York 


WALTER SPRY 
Address Yine Arts ote Sateage 








ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 
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BURMESTER PLAYS GERMAN ANTHEM AT BERLIN CONCERT. 


Violinist’s Concert Interrupted By News of Antwerp’s Fall—He Furnishes Patriotic Obligato to Singing of Audience—Nikisch 
Concert Has Flesch as Soloist—Busoni Gives a Bach Program. 


Jenaerstr., 21, 
Berlin, October 16, 


Notwithstanding war times Burmester drew a large 
audience to the Philharmonie on Friday. Like Busoni 
and Scharwenka he also offered his services for his needy 
colleagues. He played to the accompaniment of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Bach’s E major and the Mendelssohn 
concertos, both with supreme mastery. Numbers of his 
own arrangement of small classical pieces with piano ac- 
companiment followed. These classical pieces have be- 
come great favorites throughout the fatherland, and not 
satisfied with the long program, the public demanded nu- 
merous encores of a like nature. Toward the end of the 
concert the news was telephoned to the Philharmonie that 
Antwerp had fallen. announced this to the 
audience and then played on his violin: “Deutschland, 
Deutschland iiber alles,” the entire audience joining in. 
This is a favorite proceeding here now. After frequent 
recalls Burmester once more returned with his fiddle and 
began “Heil Dir im Siegerkranz,” in which the audience 
again joined. The public was wild with enthusiasm. 


1914.) 


3urmester 


Srx Nr«isca Concerts. 


There are to be only six Nikisch concerts this winter in- 
stead of the usual ten. With the matinees this makes 
twelve performances. The program of the first concert 
consisted of Beethoven's “Egmont” overture, Beethoven's 
violin concerto, which was given a masterly rendition by 
Carl Flesch, and Brahms’ fourth symphony, which has al- 
ways been a favorite with Nikisch, and which was inter- 
preted wonderfully. Flesch’s reading of the concerto was 
finished to the last degree, His tone was rich, round, 
full and penetrating, and his attitude toward the composer 


was classical without being pedantic. Both Flesch and 
Nikisch received ovations. 
Busonr’s Bacn Procram 


Busoni’s Bach program was of special, interest, since it 
consisted chiefly of novelties for Berlin. All of the num- 
bers performed were in Busoni’s own arrangements and 








elaborations. 
Busoni 


The Goldberg variations, twenty of which 


made although they have generally 
been considered inappropriate for the concert hall, proved 
The 


Abre ise des 


has use of, 
fingers 
“Die 


a postillion with varia 


most effective under Busoni’s magic great 


pianist’s transcription of the capriccio 
vielgeliebten Bruders,” a song of 


cembalo 


tions, the original of which was written for the 


ant 





HER 


Culp’s villa at 


JULIA 


In front of 


CULP AND 
Mme 


HUSBAND, ERICH 
Zehlendorf 


MERTI 


near Berlin 
proved to be most interesting, particularly the charming 


fugue on the post horn theme. But it requires a pianist 
with the wonderful tonal nuances of a Busoni in order to 
play these works effectively. The prelude, and 
allegro in E flat, which is quite unknown, proved to be a 


pearl for Bach lovers. Busoni held his listeners spell- 


fugue 


bound throughout the program. The Singakademie was 


well filled, and a handsome sum must have been turned 
over to the Relief Fund for poor musicians 
SCHARWENKA’S CONCERT 


Xaver Schwarkenka’s 


concert given with the Blithner 
Orchestra at Bliithner Hall on Tuesday evening, was for 
the same worthy purpose. Busoni conducted for his dis 


tinguished colleague, and never have I heard a 
fect 


geneous 


more per 


soloist and orchestra formed homo 
Scharwenka 
finish and a youthful 


He felt inspired 


Busoni supported him 


ensemble ; one 


whole seemed rejuvenated and 


played with a fire that astonished 


his friends because of the magnificent 


way in which with the orchestra 


Scharwenka played his first and fourth concertos. Bu 
soni opened the program with a rousing performance of 
Weber's At the ‘Heil 
Dir im orchestra and stood uy 
und the 


Busoni 


“Tubel” overture opening bars of 


Siegerkranz,” audience 


public joined in singing the national hymn 


entire 


also figured on the program with his “Gehar 


nischte Suite” for orchestra 


Junta Cutpe rn Recrrat 
although not given for any of the 
attended 


Julia Culp’s recital 


war charities, was largely thus proving the great 


drawing power of this unique lieder singer in Berlin, for 


to draw out a full house in these times, unless the appear 
ance be for charity, is quite a different matter from doing 
sO in times of peac« And this was Mme. Culp’s third 
concert within a month. She was heard in a Brahms’ 


program. She was in glorious voice and in splendid form 


musically and temperamentally also, so that her singing 


was an unalloyed pleasure. As a Brahms interpreter Julia 


Culp stands among lieder singers on a plane all by herself 


and focuses on her work a rare combination of voice, 


and 
the “Sapphische Ode,” 


intelligence 
effective 


musical feeling, 


} 


method temperament 


Songs of themselves not 


for instance—scored great successes as sang by her. Mme 


highest enthu 


ArtHur M Apri 


Culp roused her audience to the pitch of 


Ssiasm 





KANSAS STANDARDIZATION FOR 


Wichita, Kan., November 11, 1914. 
The move to standardize all private music teachers and 

music schools in the State of Kansas, so that an accredited 

teacher or school shall be eligible to issue credits to high 
school students for music study outside the school, has 
brought about the following outline, which was adopted 
by the State executive committee at its recent meeting in 

Wichita : 

1. Accredited teachers must possess a certificate or dip- 
loma, issued by a music school of good standing, accepted 
and approved by the Kansas State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Or shall have the privilege of taking the examina- 
tions at any one of the approved music schools of the 
State, which shall have the power, as sub-examining com- 
mittees, to examine candidates and submit the examina- 
tion papers, and report to the executive committee of the 
State association for confirmation and approval. 

Music ScHoots. 

Accredited music schools shall have not less than three 
accredited teachers, one of whom must be accredited to 
teach the theoretical branches; such schools must possess 
State charters and conform with the following: 

(a) Must have a course in sight singing and car training extend- 
ing over not less than one year 

(b) Must have a course in harmony extending over not less than 
ome year. 

(c) Must have a course 
less than one year. 

The course of study to be approved by the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

PIANO STANDARD (For schools as well as private teachers). 
Bach inventions, suites and well tempered clavichord. Cramer 
studies, Clementi Gradus ad Parnassum, Czerny, op. 299 and op 
740, Chopin studies, or their equivalent. Sonatas by Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, up to difficulty of op. 57. Representative works 


in musical history extending over not 


of Schubert, Schumann, Weber, etc., including a ballade or 


scherzo of Chopin, or the equivalent Several works of modern 


composers. One of the standard concertos 
VOICE STANDARD (Fer schools as well as private teachers) 

Breathing exercises, voice placement 

Studies Concone, Lutgen, Marchesi, Bordogni, etc. (or their 
equivalent) 

Repertoire: Songs and arias of old Italian masters 
Songs and ballads of American and English composers 
Songs by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Rubinstein, Grieg, etc 


At least one complete oratorio solo part, and not less than six 


oratorio arias from standard works 
At least 
Must have studied sight singing and car training 
play simple accompaniments 

VIOLIN STANDARD (For schools as well as private teachers) 

left hand and bow Scales and arpeggios 

octaves, all 


four arias from standard operas 


and be able to 


Exercises for technic. 


through three major and minor keys 
Studies: 
Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Rode, ete 


Concertos by Viotti, De Beriot 





Rode, etc 

Repertoire: 

Selections by Wieniawski, Hubay, Sarasate, Vieuxtemps, etc. 
Handei, Becthoven, Grieg, etc 

one year ensemble or orchestra experience. 


Sonatas by Mozart, 
At least 


One or more movements from one of the standard concertos 


THEORY OF MUSIC (Por schools as well as private teachers) 
Harmony The subject of harmony complete 

History Complete as outlined by standard authorities 
« Sight Singing Any one of the standard text books, supple 


mented by one of the standard theoretical works 


Graduates from accredited music schools holding diplo- 
mas dated after January 1, 1915, will not be required to 
pass examination for State credit. Well known and ex- 
perienced teachers may be accredited by the State com- 
mittee without examination. All private teachers, as well 
as all teachers in music schools, must file application 
blanks provided by the State executive committee 

These blanks cover a wide range of information, for the 


TEACHERS. 


association and applicant must give names of schools, 


length of study in each, under what teachers, specialty 


subjects, course studies, and also inform the association 
as to the number of years the applicant has taught, how 
is devoted to teaching, rates of tuition, and 


credential 


much time 


submit two or more references (preferably 
from Kansas) that speak intelligently of the qualifications 
of the applicant. 

The applicants will be required to answer fully al! of 
the following questions in the department for which they 


desire to qualify 


PIANO 
State briefly what are in your estimation the main principles 
governing the following subjects and how yow tea these sub 
jects: (a) Technik b) Touch Phrasing 1) Expression; 
(e) Pedal; () Rhythe g) Memorizing h) Practicing 

VOICE 
State briefly what are mn your estimation the main principles 
governing the following subjects and how you teach these sul 
jects: (a) Breath control; (b) V « production; (¢) Diction; (d) 
Phrasing; (¢) How do you assify vo Zz: soprano, contralto 
ete.) and by what means d you so distinguish them? ft) Give 
an outline of the work for an entirely new pil of average abil 
ty, that might be vered in the first year of study 


VIOLIN 





State briefly what are in your estimation the main princip! rf 
erning the following subjects and how you teach these subjects 
») Left hand technic; (6) Bow technic; Scales and arpeg 
gios; (d) Shifting; (e) ¢ rd playing—three or more tones simu 
taneously; (f) Attack a) Memorizing; (h) Practicing How 
jo you conduct and organize ensemble ases 

THEORY OF MUSIC 

Give a brief outline of how you teach one or more of the f “ 


Harmony, History of Music, Sight 
Public School Music 


have some teaching 


ng subjects 
Kar Training, 
Note—The applicant must 


This outline is given as the one passed by the executive 


board, and will no doubt be discussed at the meeting in 
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at Wichita. Many of the members at Wichita 
slready signified their intention to refuse to fill out 
the personal application blank. This can be done in Wich- 
ita, as the high school board has agreed to accept the local 
commmittee’s approval of teachers (and is now doing so), 
irrespective of the State association’s action in the mat- 
ter There promises to be no little contention and some 
riction in the matter. Some members of the association 
the executive committee has taken too much 
putting through a drastic standard and special 
nts before submitting them to a general discus- 


December 


have 


requireme 


sion before 


the general association. E. 





Piano Music For Sale. 


piano music collection of Jessie Shay, the gifted 
who died a few years ago, is for sale, altogether 
The collection includes piano concertos with 
full orchestral score. Details can be secured from Mrs. 
hay, 515 Lexington avenue, New York City. 
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Mrs. E. Potter-Frissell ment as teacher of the 
Leschetizky Method 
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tun for this tamous method, in connectibn with 
tages in one of the most important schools of Germany. 
f high reputation Orchestral (Reinhold Bender) and 
laying (Prof, Paul Juon) Harmony, Theory, Com 

is, History, ete. Artistic Direction Lours Nicopé, Prof. 
Konzertmeister Edgar Wollgandt, Prof. Paul Jvow, 
ess Notices of Mrs. Potter-Frissell at the hul 
rkt 2 Dresden A. Private Address Eisenstuckstr. 16-II. 
Mrs. Frissell: Mme Deszo Nemes, Florence 

ery Jones, Anna Robertson, Ethel Glade, ete. 
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New York Press Praise for Tina Lerner. 


Tina Lerner’s New York recital in Aeolian Hall, Tues- 
day afternoon, November 3, aroused unusual enthusiasm. 
A few reviews from the New York daily press appear here- 
with: 

It would be difficult to imagine a more straightforward, satisfying 
and skillful proceeding than the recital given by Tina Lerner, pian- 
ist, yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. Her program, of rather 
heroic proportions, was generous and well selected and called forth 
applause which well might be called an ovation. Flowers so many 
that she could not carry them also attested to the appeal of this 
gifted Russian player. 

A group of light pieces, including a Minuet and Rondo of Padre 
Martini, dating from the early eighteenth century, a Sgambati 
Gavotte and the Beethoven-Busoni “Ecossaises,” were the first num- 
bers. In these Miss Lerner demonstrated to the full her deliciously 
airy “legerete” and a most delicate pianissimo. 

But her real triumph came in the tremendous Liszt B minor 
sonata, so seldom heard. Of this sonata, which, by the way, is not 
written in the accepted sonata form, but in one part, Wagner wrote 
Liszt, “The sonata is beyond all conception beautiful, great, lovely, 
deep and noble—sublime even as thyself.” 

That Miss Lerner fully was aware of the wonderful content of the 
work no one who sat spell-bound through its unusual length could 
doubt. The “unconventionally developed themes” were brought out 
with extraordinary clearness and with the best use of all the re- 
sources at the player's command. One felt, indeed, that it is “‘of 
astonishing unity and originality.” 

Apparently not at all feeling the strain of the sonata, Miss Lerner 
next played a Chopin group, which included the A flat Impromptu, 
the F minor Nocturne, three etudes, op. 25, Nos. 8, 6 and 9, and 


TINA LERNER. 


the Polonaise Fantasie, op. 61. The dainty “butterfly etude” had 
to be repeated, 

A Rachmaninoff prelude in G minor, a humoresque by Tscherep- 
nine and a scherzo by Balakireff completed the program. 

Three encores—the “Campanella” etude of Liszt, the “Gnomen 
Reigen” etude, by the same composer, and another Chopin etude— 
were given before the diminutive pianist escaped to the artists’ room, 
to be congratulated by scores of friends and admirers.—New York 
Press. 


Mme. Tina Lerner gave her first piano recital of the season at 
Acolian Hall yesterday afternoon. The feature of the occasion was 
her performance of the great B minor sonata of Liszt. Mme. Ler- 
ner played that singularly difficult composition with a technical ac- 
complishment that was fairly colossal, with delicacy or with power 
as the mood demanded, with a feeling for its rhapsodic quality, at 
times with grandeur. The audience, which was of good size, 
rewarded her performance with sp ous appl and many 
recalls, On her program also were pieces by the Padre Martini, 
Giovanni Sgambati, Beethoven (as arranged by Busoni), Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, Tscherepnine, and Balakireff. Her playing in general 
was of a kind to give keen pleasure, but one should point out 
especially her fascinating treatment of a minuetto by the Padre Mar- 
tini and the wonderful tempo at which she took, and the wonder- 
ful smoothness with which she delivered, the troublesome thirds of 
the Chopin etude, op. 25, No. 6—New York Globe. 





Admirers of exceptional piano playing who attended Tina Lerner’s 
recital yesterday afternoon were well repaid. é 

There was a large audience and in it a plentiful number of pro- 
fessional pianists, Before an assemblage of this exacting character 
Miss Lerner had need of her fullest resources, and she, doubtless, 
was gratified to find them at her ready command, 

Always a pianist whose attainments invited profound respect, this 
gifted European gave her hearers two Martini numbers, a Sgambati 
gavotte, the Beethoven-Busoni “Ecossaises,” a Chopin group and 
three Russian bits of which the Rachmaninoff G minor prelude was 
the most pretentious, 

But the Liszt B minor sonata was the work in which Miss Ler- 
ner appeared to her highest artistic advantage. The pianist’s sound 
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musicianship. and -well molded interpretativeness never seemed bet- 
ter than in this composition, where her variety of color, her ex- 
pressive qualities and fluent technic were of an order that came only 
from an artist—New York World. 


, + She has matured into an artist of the first rank, and yester- 
dey she was a revelation to her audience. 

Her program offered a wide variety, beginning with old and new 
Italian P ding through Beethoven and Liszt to 
a splendid group of Chopie numbers, myonaty played, and end- 
ing with the compositions of three R inoff, Tscher- 
epnine and Balakireff—New York Evening a (Advertisement.) 











Kansas City, Mo., October 23, 1914. 

Rudolph Ganz and Alice Nielsen, in joint recital, opened 
the concert season yesterday at the Shubert Theatre. This 
was the first concert of Myrtle Irene Mitchell’s series for 
this season. Mr, Ganz began the program by a masterful 
interpretation of the Bach-Busoni chaconne. No such per- 
formance of this spellbinding composition has been heard 
here since Busoni gave it first to this public some years 
ago. A subtle intimacy with all the rich and varied moods 
of this piece was obvious throughout. The whole per- 
formance was a decided satisfaction. The D major sonata 
by Haydn also proved a delight. These gems of classicism 
deserve a wider recognition from student, teacher and 
artist. 

Miss Nielsen gave a great deal of pleasure to her home 
folks, as»was, evidenced by the spontaneous applause fol- 
lowing each number. Particularly beautiful and impressive 
was she in “Un bel di,” from “Madama Butterfly” ; “Leaves 
and the Wind,” by Leoni, and the “Fairy Pipers,” by 
Brewer, which were given by an individual inimitable grace 
all her own. 

OrGANists’ REecITAL. 


Kansas City’s Association of Organists presented Clar- 
ence Eddy to a large and enthusiastic audience of organ 
music lovers on Tuesday evening. The aim of this ox- 
ganization is to foster a larger public appreciation for the 
great organ music. Mr. Eddy played with his usual rare 
ability and finish, a varied and interesting program. A 
great height was reached in the rendition of A. Walter 
Kramer's concert prelude, in D minor. Also the fugue 
in E flat, by Porpora, and “Melodie Plaintive,” by Ferrata, 
excited keen interest and were splendidly interpreted by 
the distinguished organist. 


New Sremnc Quartet Formen. 


Local music lovers welcome another musical organiza- 
tion, called the Kansas City String Quartet. Henri Shos- 
tac, the new concertmaster of the Kansas City Symphony 
Orchestra, is the inspiration of this new asset to the mu- 
sical life of Kansas City. Associated with him are Mrs. 
Henri Shostac, Hans Peterson and Alfred R. Buch. Mr. 
Shostac and his talented wife are among the new comers, 
who expect to make this their permanent home. They 
have been abroad eight years secking the best expression 
of violin playing. Mr. Shostac was concertmaster of the 
Dresden Symphony Orchestra for six years. 





Dan Beddoe Tributes. 


A few press opinions of Dan Beddoe’s singing in 
“Elijah,” Verdi’s “Requiem,” and “Aida” are given here- 
with : 

“ELIJAH.” 

Mr, Beddoe, who has no rival in voice or style, was thrilling in 
the delivery of his opening aria. Each time he sang he evoked 
great applause.—New York Evening Mail. 


Mr. Beddoe’s beautiful voice being particularly effective.—New 
York Tribune. 


Dan Beddoe, whose singing throughout the evening was beauti- 
ful, sincere and intelligent.—New York American. 


“REQUIEM,” VERDI. 

There is much lovely music for the tenor soloist in this com- 
position, and it was most agreeably sung last night by Dan Bed- 
doe, one of the greatest of the oratorio singers.—Schenectady 
Gazette, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“AIDA.” 

Mr. Beddoe gave the famous “Celeste Aids” at the opening of 
the opera with id The tory recitative 
with its martial trumpet calls (admirably played, by the way) was 
sufficiently vigorous, and the beautiful melody which follows was 
well managed. There were many moments in the score when the 
splendid quality of his voice made itself felt, notably in the fine 
quintet in which he bore his part nobly. At such times he caught 
the fire of the music and gave it adequate expression._-Nashua 
Telegraph. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION 
A CHORAL PROGRAM. 


BY OTTO TORNEY SIMON, MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
The Motet Choral Society of Washington, D. C. 


OF 








A musical program, well arranged, might be considered 
an intellectual scheme for presenting to an audience a 
dignified art. 

In order to impress profoundly, it should neither 
fatigue through a colorless monotony, by a low mediocrity 
of material, or by its length. It should lead through a 
series of allied or contrasting emotions to a climax of the 
highest psychological interest, and then cease. 

A great program arouses the intellect from its usual 
lethargy and indifference; it will change weariness and 
somnolence to an ever increasing interest and will quicken 
and freshen the slumbering appreciation for beauty as it 
touches the inner, sensitive fronds of the imagination. It 
reaches out with its quivering tentacles to the depths of 
the human heart. 

This gripping super-language of music awakens an inner 
vision. 

The mood of an audience presents many elements of 
conflict. The surface is rough and uneven and reveals 
facets in which are reflected the individual disposition, 
turbulent or opposing, negative or indifferent, gently recep- 
tive or passionate in immediate appreciation. 

A great art will, first of all, obliterate this unevenness 
of superficial moods. 

It will conquer opposition and create an eager receptive- 
ness, It is as if many spurious metals were placed in a 
crucible and by some fine fusion were poured out in a 
glittering mass, the surface of which perfectly reflects a 
continuous and a greater art. 

The mighty bulwarks of choral programs are those of 
the heroic oratorio school, and the form of the mass. The 
first still impresses by its nobility and ponderous weight. 
The mass, the requiem mass, grips human affection and 
interest by its gentle service for the dead, and by its welded 
texts of power and pathos. The words, “Requiem aeternam 
dona eis domine, et lux perpetua luceat eis” are of un- 
fading beauty and consolation. 

So, the B minor mass and the “Passion” of Bach, the 
“Missa Solemnis” of Beethoven, and “The Messiah” and 
“Israel” of Handel, remain the flamboyant beacons of the 
highest choral art. To these should be added the motets 
of spiritual significance. 

Less inspirational works of a similar class should be, in 
this age, hardly tolerated. Texts of local significance, or a 
theology obsolete or impliable, no longer interest. We are 
not living in an age of narrow Calvinism. The devil and 
his tail have long since disappeared, and the cries of the 
damned no longer ring in our ears. One may still admire 
the great sweep of some of these choruses, and the facile 


and musical skill of their contrapuntal weavings. They 
are, however, like heroic armor of the past, fashioned 
from massive plates and clanking chains, archaic, and no 
longer serving the purpose for which they have been made. 

To be avoided also on programs are the the dolorous 
cantatas of superficial workmanship and saccharine flavor, 
much encouraged by the clergy of the Protestant churches 
about the time of Easter. 

The Church, as an organization, has encouraged good 
music. This cannot be said, however, of many of the 
clergy. As a class, with individual exceptions, they have, 
either from lack of greatness of vision, or from lack of 
culture’ or training, failed lamentably to recognize the 
spiritual significance and possibility of music as an art, 
and to use it as such in the service. Too frequently, with 
realization of their own spiritual impotence, they have had 
recourse to sensational types of music that are false and 
destructive. The clergy, with unusual opportunity for 
presenting and aiding a beautiful art, have been found 
wanting, 

To be ayoided further are the vapid programs of mis- 
cellaneous choruses, loosely strung together, those decep- 
tive shallows of musical composition that debase the art 
and corrupt the public taste. 

The combination, of humorous text with music should 
be eliminated on all programs. Greatness in art is founded 
on sorrow, and is never suggested by the fool or harlequin 
in cap and bells, dancing along the paths of superficiality 
and levity. 

In contradistinction to the rugged school of choral music 
in which tonal sonority and breadth of rendition are the 
important features, there exists another, a more fragile and 
delicate art, in which delight is found in the finished and 
polished phrase. 

Such an art suggests the aura rather than the object. It 
veils itself in atmosphere and lingers in the shadow, the 
early dawn and the starlight. It is shy, repressive, unob- 
trusive, far from vanity and ostentation, and evokes rather 
than compels the mood. Music of this description is the 
especial feature on the programs of the Motet Choral 
Society. 

Such an art requires a definite technic. 

It is a technic that prepares the necessary instrument 
and encourages a subjective quality of exquisite proportion 
and refinement. It suggests a scheme of color tints that 
corresponds to the delicate grays, blues and mauves of the 
painter’s art. 

Beauty becomes appealing through repose and repres- 
sion. 


The objective school, the dominant school of Bach and 
Handel, would be typified more by the brilliant or deeper 
reds, the purple, the deeper blues. 

Such an art suggests power through action 

A program should not be confined to one tonal color. It 
should move in a proportionate scale of color and intensity. 
Equality and stability suggest monotony, as variety and 
motion will always stimulate the interest. 

A program, broadly speaking, progress 
brilliancy to shadow, or from shadow to brilliancy. 

It should, if possible, have a principal theme and a corre- 
lation of texts. The usual sources of inspiration in sacred 
texts are the words of the requiem mass and those texts 
associated with the great celebrations of the Christian 
Church, the Nativity, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, the 
Redemption. 
ones are those embodying the idealization of nature and of 
earthly love. 

The material for such programs may be found in the 
choral music of many different schools and countries. 

The judgment and selection of such a program will 
require spiritual discernment, combined with the knowledge 
and the finest taste of the musician 

On December 9, the Motet Choral Society will give the 
following program in Washington 


should from 


Of the secular texts, the more important 


Two choruses of death— 


Death on the Hills (from the Russian of Maikov Elgas 

In Thy Loving Arms (Motet in five parts) Franck 
I'wo choruses of night— 

Evening Scene (words by Coventry Patmore) Elgar 

Hail, O Moon (from the Kalevala, Finnish folksong) Sibelius 
Two choruses of morning 

The Dawn . Matthews 

Sunrise (from the Russian of Feodor Tiutchef) Taneyef 
Four choruses of Christmas— 

Unto Us a Son Is Born (Messiah Haadel 

Three Kings Have Journeyed Cornelius 


Damrosch) 
Handel 


Heil’ge Nacht (German Christmas song arranged by 


Hallelujah Chorus (Messiah) 


New York Harpist Heard in Recital. 
In the Indianapolis News, October 26, appeared the fol 
lowing, which tells of Mildred Dilling’s appearance in re 
cital in the Western city: 


Miss Dilling opened the recital with the playing of a group of 
numbers that included a bouree and a prelude by Bach, a “Tan 
bourin,” by Rameau, all of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
a “Menuet d'Amour” of the cighteenth century, arranged by Mas 
senet, and a “Chanson de Guillot Martin,” of the fifteenth and six 
teenth centuries. Miss Dilling is not only a graceful figure at the 
instrument, but she understands all the intricecy of its mechaniem 
and she brings forth from its strings the most exquisite music in a 
maltitule of tonal and technical effects suc as only artist arp 


players can produce 

In the final group by Miss Dilling, the audience was so delighted 
with @ patrouille by Hasselmans that a continued applause brought 
a repetition of the Chopin 


Ne. 20 brought out new beauties that the pianist can not give, and 


number The playing of the 


prelude 


tach composition showed some new possibility of both the instru 


ment and the player. “Les Lollet,” Hasselmans; an arabesque 


by Debussy, with the patrouille, 
the group 


were played with skill and style, and 


was concluded with an 


mpromptu caprice, t Pierne 
played by request. This, however, was not the end of the music 
for the applause was so loud and long continued that in response 
she gave a “Spanish Patrol,” by Tdeschen, that was exquisit 


(Advertisement. ) 
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FLORENCE HINKLE IS A 
MUCH ADMIRED SINGER. 


Many Recital, Orchestral and Oratorio Engagements Attest 
the Popularity and Value of This Prominent 
American Soprano. 

You wish me to tell you something interesting about 
y elf?” 
Florence Hinkle, the 
ICAL COURIER representative. 

rhere is really very little of interest to tell about my- 
elf” —Miss “My days are 
l my accom- 


soprano, was speaking to a Mu- 


Hinkle is exceedingly reticent. 


filled with work”—reflectively—“work with 
anist at home or in study while en route. 
How do I 


isualize the 


I 


this on the road? I simply try to 


music, to remember just how the 


manage 
page ot 
inted page looks 
For the past two years I have been coaching with Her- 
Witherspoon”—the Metropolitan Opera basso—‘“and 
{ am most enthusiastic about his work, most enthusiastic” 
with special emphasis 
Chere really is little time left me for social diversions, 
I love opera, the theatre, and all other phases of so- 
life,” she resumed, without, however, giving other than 
impression of complete enjoyment in her devotion to 
and that she finds sufficient compensation for 
best self to her art in the wonderful 


uccess which she enjoys wherever she appears. 


her work 


this giving ot het 


Wouldn’t you like an operatic career?” 
When I hear opera I think I would, but the recital, 
I am a great 


oncert and oratorio field quite satisfies me. 


idmirer of Mme. Sembrich and Julia Culp.” 
rhe soprano came to New York only a few years ago— 
to take the place left vacant by Anita 


She was then 


accurate 
F he West 
omparatively unknown, but concert and oratorio engage- 
to her, and have continued to come, to such 


ix, to be 
I End .Collegiate Church. 


ment Camc 
1 extent that now it is a question if any singer can boast 
Miss Hinkle never 


clientele 


of a more sitftere and 
throughout the United 


(only boasts) 


iminating musical 


‘ 
ate 


is to appear with this country’s 

except the New York Symphony, 
latter she last These include 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, De- 


. ' 
ini eason alone she 
principal orchestras 


vith which sang season. 

< appearances with 
cember 18 and 19 in Boston at the regular concerts; two 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, one of these in Philadel- 
two with the Cincinnati Sym- 
Toledo and Cincinnati, and with the 


North Adams, 


ia in the regular series: 


phony Orchestra in 


Jew York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Mass 
Hinkle’s Cincinnati success at the Cincinnati Fes- 


tival last season brought about her engagement for the 


Miss 


rchestral appearances 
Miss Hinkie left 
V ’ tour, which includes appearances in Battle Creek, 
Mich.; St. Louis, Chicago, Danville, Louisville, Ky.; Green- 
ile, Toledo, Ohio; Vinton, Ia.; Minneapolis, with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at the Beethoven Fes- 
tival, an honor. Miss Hinkle has appeared in 
Minnea before, but never with orchestra, From 
Minneapolis she will go to Superior, Wis., and will then 
to New York. All of this shows but one phase of 

the demand for her singing. 
But how can you keep up your church work, with all 
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these other engagements?” the writer asked in the conver- 
sation above menfidned. 

“Why not? I love my church work, and the people at 
the West End Collegiate Church have always been most 
kind to me.” This with enthusiasm, for she was not now 
speaking of herself. 

“No, I never appear in recital without feeling a bit 
nervous” (she was referring to her recent Aeolian Hall 
recital), “and I am greatly interested in the American 
composer. I do feel that every American singer should 
render American compositions.” 

That the writer has not overestimated the appreciation 
and admiration of the musical public for this versatile so- 
prano, the numerous press tributes which have from time 
to time been reproduced in the Musica, Courier sub- 
stantiate. 





Johannes Sembach With Metropolitan. 


Johannes Sembach, the new German tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, arrived in New York last week, 
on board the steamship Duc d’Aosta. He is scheduled to 
make his American debut at the special Thanksgiving 
Day matinee in the title role of “Parsifal.”. Mr. Sembach 





JOHANNES SEMBACH, 


is only about thirty years old, but despite his youth has 
already done excellent work on many of the large German 
stages, including the Royal Opera at Dresden, the Royal 
Opera of Berlin, the Imperial Royal Opera of Vienna, and 
the Bayreuth Festspielhaus, 





A Pittsburgh Teacher’s Good Fortune. 


James Stephen Martin is a vocal teacher of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., who has won marked success as a pedagogue. Nearly 
fifty of his pupils are occupying church positions, many 
of which include the best choirs of Pittsburgh and sur- 
His pupils, whether singing in church 
or concert work, are accorded a prominent position by 
the press and the public. Great interest is evinced in his 
monthly recitals, his artist pupils’ recitals and annual con- 
certs. 

In addition to his work as a teacher, Mr. Martin is the 
leader of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus of eighty voices, 
and has directed the Tuesday Musical Club of about 
sixty-five voices since its organization, twenty years ago. 
Mr. Hartin is also the director of the choir at the Second 
Presbyterian Church. 


rounding cities. 


“Are you a music lover?” 
“Yes; I always dine at restaurants where there is no 
orchestra,” 





Cables Keynote, Londen’ 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYE 


Established 1890 
Chatham House 
George Stree! 
Hanover Square, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ENGLAND'S PREMIER AGENCY 


BALTIMORE CONCERTS. 


213 Prospect Avenue, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md., October 29, 1914. 


The Melamet Opera Class gave its opening concert of 
this season Thursday night at Lehmann Hall, before a 
warmly enthusiastic audience. Four choruses were sung, 
with the usual aplomb and finish that characterizes the 
work of this organization. Solos were sung by Margaret 
Kennard and Ida Shaw, sopranos; Anna G. Baugher and 
Mrs. Henry Franklin, contraltos; Clarence R. Tucker, 
tenor, and R. Fuller Fleet, basso, all of whom may fitly 
be characterized as artist-pupils. Special mention may be 
made of Miss Baugher, whose rich and melodious voice, 
coupled with the finish of her work, made her singing a 
notable feature. The duet by Messrs. Pickering and Ger- 
hold was very enjoyable, and the final quartet, by Misses 
Sauerwein and Shafer, and Messrs. Pickering and Cromer, 
was well sung. It was a concert which reflected much 
credit upon David S. Melamet, whose pupils compose the 
class. The delightful accompaniments of Mrs. Melamet 
made a fitting background for the songs. She is a true 
artist. 

Roperta GLANVILLE IN RECITAL. 

Roberta Glanville, soprano, gave her annual recital at 
the Woman’s Club of Roland Park on Wednesday after- 
noon. Miss Glanville is a great favorite at the club and 
is always warmly received. Her accompanist is Frederick 
D. Weaver. 

Bautimore Notes. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra gave a concert here 
on Tuesday night. Brahms’ second symphony opened the 
program, followed by the Bruch G minor violin concerto, 
delightfully played by Efrem Zimbalist, the soloist of the 
occasion. 

The November convention of the American Musical Fra- 
ternity, which was secured for Baltimore, at the last meet- 
ing, by Delegate August Hoen, has somehow slipped 
through our fingers and gone to Philadelphia. A vast 
amount of mystery surrounds the whole affair. 

D. L. F. 





A Woman Composer’s Activities. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach's activities have been numerous 
since her return to Boston. This American composer has, 
in addition to her strictly professional labors, been hon- 
ored at a number of social functions on which occasions 
her talents have been exploited to a considerable degree. 
She was the guest of honor at a luncheon given by the 
Professional Women’s Club of Boston on November 12. 
After the luncheon she played several of her own composi- 
tions to the delight of her hostesses. Next week Mrs. 
Beach will be tendered a reception in Boston by the Mac- 
Dowell Club and on December 16 she will give a concert 
of her own compositions at Steinert Hall, Boston, assisted 
by the Hoffmann String Quartet. 

The composer has settled in Readville, Mass., for the 
winter and at the beginning of the new year she will 
undertake a concert tour that will take her to the Pacific 
Coast. Mrs. Beach has recently written two new songs 
for Mme. Schumann-Heink, -a song for George Hamlin, 
and a song for a friend, Marcella Craft, which Miss Craft 
will sing for the first time on November 22 in San Fran- 
cisco. 





Wolle in Scranton. 


Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, the organist, gave a recital at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Scranton, Pa., Novem- 
ber 5. Regarding this recital the Scranton papers had 
this to say: 

The possibilities of the superb new organ recently installed were 
never more cleverly revealed than last night under the magic touch 
of Dr. Wolle. From a musical standpoint iast night’s con- 
cert was altogether delightful.—Scranton (Pa.) Daily News. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the famous exponent of Bach music, afforded 
pleasure with his sympathetic, inspiring and artistic work, From 
the opening number, a Bach prelude, followed by the exquisite 
“Little Post-Hornm Air,” to the closing duet, his playing was a de- 
light.—Scranton (Pa.) Tribusie-Republican. 





Philharmonic Programs. 

Julia Culp is to be the soloist at the New York Phil- 
harmonic concerts of Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon, November 19 and 20. She will sing the “Lament of 
Ariadne,” from “Arianna,” by Claudio Monteverdi. The 
orchestral numbers will be the Bach suite in D major, 
Beethoven's fifth symphony, the “Bartered Bride” over- 
ture, and Hadley’s tone. poem, “Lucifer” (its first perform- 
ance in New York)o. 

There is to bé a seriés of four Saturday evening Phil- 
harmonic concerts, at popular prices, on November 21, 
January 16, March 13 and March .28. The first one will be 
a Wagner made up-of favorite selections from 
six of the jad masic dramas. Alma Gluck will be 

cond of the series. 
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PITTSBURGH NEWS OF INTEREST. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., November 12, 1914. 





Ever since October 1, Christine Miller, Pittsburgh’s con- 
tralto, has been en route from Berlin. She is now in the 
United States, having arrived from abroad on Election 
Day. 

Dr, Little’s Conservatory of Music at Beaver, Pa., has 
opened a branch at the Schenley Hotel. Max Shapiro, 
formerly a member of the Pittsburgh Orchestra and ast 
summer the concertmaster of the Festival Orchestra, will 
be the head of the violin department. 

Under the direction of James Stephen Martin, the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus gave a concert at Knoxville (Pitts- 
burgh) on Thursday evening, October 22. The opening 
concert here will be given on the evening of December 4 
at Carnegie Hall. 

Marjorie Keil Benton, soprano soloist at the First Bap- 
tist Church, returned recently after a fourteen weeks’ 
tour throughout Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri. During 
this time Miss Benton appeared at eighty-eight concerts. 

A series of chamber music concerts will be given by the 
Saudek Ensemble during the season at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. 

A unique feature of the first recital this season at the 
Bissell Conservatory of Music, Marie H. Sprague, di- 
rectress, was the singing of the national Japanese hymn 
by Mrs. Kei Takano, a pupil of that school. 

During this season Dallmeyer Russell, the pianist and 
teacher, will play several attractive programs and also ex- 
pects te introduce one and perhaps two new piano con- 
certos to the Pittsburgh public. 

Frank Brosky, director of the Brosky School of Music 
formerly known as the Lvigi von Kunits School of Music, 
and of which Mr. von Kunits was director, teaches the 
Sevcik method in his violin department. Mr. Brosky 
heads this department. 

John Rodrigues, one of Pittsburgh’s most 
successful teachers, many pupils now appearing in 
concert and opera throughout the country. 

It is reported that the Pittsburgh Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Beveridge Webster, director, has an unusually large 


Lawrence 


has 


registration list for this season. 

Geraldine Damon, the well known teacher, has 
opened a downtown studio at 431 Wood street. Miss Da- 
mon will divide her time between this and her studio in 
the Wallace Building. 

William Stevenson has accepted the directorship of the 
vocal department of the Brosky School of Music, 
Harvard, who is now in Dresden, studying with 
Léon Rains, will remain abroad in spite of the unfortunate 
conditions prevailing in Europe. Miss 
Harvard will be obliged to cancel many engagements in 
the United States during the 

May Beegle, local manager of the Ellis series of con- 
certs, announces that in addition to the recent appearance 
of Olive Fremstad and Pasquale Amato in joint recital 
(October 27), the following artists will be heard here: 
Julia Culp, lieder singer, and Harold Bauer, pianist, in 
joint recital on November 24; Fritz Kreisler, violinist, 
and Elizabeth van Endert, soprano, in joint recital on 
January 12, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Janu- 
ary 27. 

The Gamble Concert Party continues to meet with fine 
success. This past summer was one of the busiest the 
party has ever enjoyed, and their appearances brought 


vocal 


Sue 
For this reason 


present season. 


about many re-engagements for next summer. 

Many singers holding attractive church positions are 
the pupils of Frank Milton Hunter, the vocal teacher. 

Rebecca Davidson, the young pianist, scored heavily re- 
cently when she played at the exposition. This was a re- 
engagement, as she appeared there last year. 

May Marshall Cobb announces that she is under the 
management of May Beegle, the local manager. 

It is understood that Lucille Miller is planning to con- 
tinue her work in the concert field. 

Hollis Edison Davenny is arranging some very interest- 


ing programs for the choir and chorus of the First Bap- 
tist Church, where he is the director of music. 

Anne Griffiths, the instructor of voice, has an unusually 
large list of pupils this season. 

One of the leading members of the casts of the Aborn 
Opera Company is Zoe Fulton, the contralto, and it is un- 
derstood that she will be heard here again next summer. 
This re-engagement is due to her success in various roles 
with this company during the past summer. 

William R. Gardner, the voice teacher, is now residing 
at Dormont, where he teaches a few hours each week. 

It is understood that Richard Knotts will give a recital 
for some of his artist-pupils, the date to be announced 
later. 

The Pittsburgh Ladies’ Orchestra, of which Albert Lei- 
feld is director, returned recently from a satisfactory tour 
in the Middle West. 

Walter C. Earnest, tenor, is one of Pittsburgh’s busiest 
musicians, In addition to his church work and his teach- 
ing, he is constantly being called upon to fill engagements 
in concert and recital. He is a great favorite throughout 
the Middle States. 

Carl Bernthaler, conductor of the Bernthaler Festival 
Orchestra, announces a tour for that organization, the 
itinerary of which will be announced in a forthcoming 
issue. 

Anthony Jawelak, the blind boy, is continuing to make 


— 
—— 


FRANK 


GITTELSON 


The Distinguished American 
VIOLINIST 


New York Debut, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, November 8th 
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excellent progress as a pianist under the guidance of Cas- 
par P. Koch. 

Martha Steele, dramatic soprano, who acts as her own 
manager, secured numerous engagements as a result of 
her business trip throughout Ohio, Michigan and Illinois 

Rose Leader, who is the contralto soloist at the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church, is a leading pupil of Frank Mil- 
ton Hunter. 

Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the soprano, has been on tour 
since October 1, and will remain away until December 10. 


Mme. Peocock’s Program. 


Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, the American lieder singer, 
will give a song recital in Peru, Ind., on Wednesday even- 
ing, November 25. The following will be her program: 
“The Mermaid’s Song,” Haydn; “Three Fishers,” Old 
English; “I’ve Been Roaming,” Old English; aria, “O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” “Semele,” Handel ; 
“Allelujah,” motette “Exultate,” Mozart; “An die Musik,” 
Schubert; “Die Forelle,” Schubert; “Das Madchen 
Spracht,” Brahms; “Auf dem Kirchhofe,” Brahms ; “Der 
Gartner,” Hugo Wolf; “Das Elfenlied,” Hugo Wolf; aria, 
“T] est doux, il est bon” (“Herodiade”), Massenet; “In- 
yocation to the Inn God,” Zuni Indian; “Moanin’ Dove,” 
negro spiritual; aria, “One Fine Day” (“Madame Butter- 
fly”), Puccini; “The Sea,” MacDowell; “Across the Dee,” 
Coombs. 








Jenny Dufau at Raleigh, N. C. 


Jenny Dufau, prima donna of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, is meeting with success after success on her ex- 
tended concert tour, thus showing that she belongs to that 
rare class of artists who are capable of transforming them- 
selves in accordance with the exigencies arising on the oper- 
atic as well as the concert stage, and attaining in both a 
high degree of perfection. 

Miss Dufau is now on a tour which, to judge from the 
success recorded by her so far, will make her one of the 
best-known and best-liked recitalists throughout the coun- 
try. 

The following note shows how she was received in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, a few days ago: 

One of the most enthusiastic audiences, which has ever 
in St. Mary's Auditorium, greeted Jenny 
soprano of the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, at the 
opening concert of the Peace-St Friday night Ir 
& program which contained songs and arias from the sever 


assembled 


Dufau, the ature 


Mary’s series, 
teent 
century down to the present day the singer held the audience « 
thralled, and was compelled to respond to five or six encores 


Miss Dufau appeared very much touched by the ovation tende 


her by the Peace-St. Mary girls, and after the older members 
the audience had gone Miss Dufau was surrounded by the girla, ar 
she very graciously sang still another song for er y 

mirers. The old Italian air of Paradise” (“Quel rusce 

which opened the program, proved that Miss Dufau is a x 
singer of high attainments The voice is, by nature, a b ant 
bigh coloratura, but Miss Dufau, by the resources at ber command 


is able to color the quality and create actual “tone pictures” whic 


add infinitely to her success in concert It is rather amazing t 
find a soprano who can infuse suc s wealth of variety int er 
tones and into her interpretation, but anyone w ecard Mis ) 
sing the rollicking cadenzas of Delibes’ “Filles de Cadix, and 
most in the next breath give utte ce to so dignifed and beautif 
a reading of the haunting Solveig song of Grieg, with its re 

and almost melancholy charm, must admit that she a singer w 


must fhgure importantly in Americar on 
Humperdinck, and the 


of Loewe, proved that Miss 


affairs in the futur 
The “Wiegenlied” of 
gesehn” 


Und Niemand hat 


Dufau’s lity to sing thes« 


delicate litthe German songs wit ut the proper spirit, and he 
songs in English might be a good k nf many American sings 
so clear and crisp was the dictior rhroug Miss Dufau’s re 
cital there was a “sureness’’ and a refreshing freedom from effort 


and straining for effect, and the charming and unaffected personal 
of the artist had much to do with the undisputed success which w 
surely hers. 

A word must be said for the oe te a ' ents of ( 
Lurvey, who plays with rare understanding Chose in arge t 
Peace-St. Mary's artist course have reason to feel proud of 
first concert of the season, for it was a success of the ¢ 
phatic sort Raleigh News and Observer, O er 19, 1014 


Thanksgiving Program by Florian Pupils. 


Agnes Florian, vocal whose studio is on 


State street in Brooklyn, N. Y., announces a Thanksgiving 


instructor, 
recital to be given shortly before that day by a number 


of students who are members of her private classes 


These private classes are composed each of six singers, 
who, under the efficient guidance of Mme. Florian, develop 
tone production, interpretation, vocalization and sight read 
ing. Owing to this novel plan, this recital will be awaited 
with interest. 





Lennon Returns to Houston. 





Emmet Lefnon, tenor, has returned to Houston, Texas, 
where he will continue to give vocal instruction, special- 
izing in preparing singers for church 
atic work. 


concert and oper- 


Piano Teacher—How many fugues did Bach writ 
Young Pupil—About a million, it seems to me.” 
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New York Press Estimate of Friedberg. 


A consensus of the New York daily press opinion of 
Carl Friedberg’s American debut recital in Carnegie Hall 
follow : 


Another pianist of first rank was introduced to New Yorkers 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, when Carl Friedberg made 
his debut in this city before a representative audience of music 
lovers. There were no tumultuous demonstrations. to record, no 
hysterical outbursts of enthusiasm, and it is quite likely that more 
than a few persons entirely failed to appreciate at their full value 
the musica] qualities of the man. 

But it would be far from true to say that the audience was cold 
and listless. Connoisseurs recognized in Friedberg a musician of 
fine sensibilities, of strong individuality, of poetic insight, and they 
enjoyed his playing all the more, as they showed in their applause 
because it did not fall into a conventional rut. 

Friedberg is not prone to lay undue stress on detail. His prin- 
cipal aim is to expose clearly and eloquently the musical structure 
of the works he understands how to interpret, and in throwing 
essential points into prominence he is even willing at times to 
blur the background, 

Evidently he reaches out to the loftiest goal, thoughtless of per- 
sonal display, inspired solely by the passion to serve as an inter- 
preter, and he brings to his work a remarkable sense of balance and 
a finely expressive and varied touch, the taste of a 
who scorns all clap-trap, and a very unusual amount 
To listen, even if it must be semi-darkness, to a 
but penetrates so 
indeed. 
Fried- 


proportion, 
artist, 
of individuality. 
musician who not only plays the piano so well, 
deeply into the spirit of the composer, is a pleasure 
Among pianists who have visited America in recent years, 
berg must count as one of the most interesting.—Press. 


true 


An exposition of poetic piano playing was given yesterday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall by Carl Friedberg. 

Although his list of selections included works of such dignity as 
the Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue in G minor, and a Beethoven 
sonata, it was in the Chopin and Brahms pieces that Mr. Fried- 
berg’s art was most attractive. 

That he is an artist of high attainments and ideals, there can be 
His touch was always absolutely precise and accurate, 
his tone pure and clear, with a singing cadence unutterly charming. 
He played four pieces by Chopin with a full appreciation of their 
romantic significance, while in the Brahms group he demonstrated 
an ability to interpret colorful, rhapsodic music that was commend- 
able and gratifying. 

His audience was of good size, and in response to insistent 
applause after the printed list had been exhausted, he added a 
Chopin etude.and a valse in B flat by the same composer.—Amer- 
ican. 


no doubt. 


Car! Friedberg, of Cologne, showed the way to pianistic newcom- 
ers yesterday by making a success of his American debut in Car- 
negie Hall. He did it seriously, like the serious-minded musician 
and made many friends among the audience, 

In Cologne, where he is a professor of the conservatory, Mr. 
Friedberg is almost as highly regarded as f symphony orchestra 
conductor ag he is as a pianist. 

The program could not have been better constructed to provide 
a test for Mr. Friedberg. Beginning with the Bach-Liszt fantasie 
and fugue in G minor, it progressed to Beethoven's E major sonata 
and thence to the symphonic etudes of Schumann. 

A Brahms group, including the G minor ballade and E flat major 
intermezzo, followed. Chopin was chosen for the closing, the G 
minor ballade, the C sharp minor valse and the polonaise in F 
sharp minor being the chief aumbers. 

A sympathetic singing touch and a fine legato were qualities 
quickly apparent. There was a mixture of scholar and poet in the 
pianist’s interpretations, which made those of Chopin almost as 
well presented ag those of Beethoven. If not the most interesting 
performer heard here in recent years, Mr. Friedberg is one whose 
and unaffected methods d admiration.—The 


he seems, 





attainments 
W orld, 


Through a semi-gloom, artificially created in Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, Carl Friedberg emerged into the ken of 
some few hundred New Yorkers as a pianoforte virtuoso; or bet- 
ter since he proved himself worthy of designation, as an artistic 
player upon the pianoforte. He can give a pure and high 
pleasure by his playing. He reads his music aright, and he knows 
how to make his vehicle eloquent. He does not outrage it in an 
effort to astound, nor degrade it through a desire to make it con- 
tribute to mere “lascivious pleasings.” He has a good opinion of 
the virility of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin, these were 
the composers whom he undertook to interpret yesterday, and he 
knows that the three immortal B’s do not always necessarily speak 
nm the voice of the furor teutonicus, nor the Gallicised Pole, in 
the accents of the female boarding school. First of all, he knows 
the capacities of the pianoforte—its dynamic powers and their limi- 
and the sensuous beauty of its voice. Euphony, clarity of 
utterance, nice gradation of dynamics marked the mechanical part 
of everything from the Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue in C minor 
to the last of his Chopin pieces, the large intermediate steps being 
Beethoven's sonata in E major, op. 19, and Brahms’ ballade in 
G minor; aiso a deep feeling for their emotional conceits as well 
as their aesthetic beauty.—Tribune. 


tathons 


There are many attractive qualities about the piano playing of 
Carl Friedberg, who made his first appearance in New York at Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon; there is a feeling for tonal beauty 
and for tonal coloring, a technic that gives him delicacy, 
clearness and independence of articulation, and a sensitive feeling 
for some of the finer nuances, There are pianists who espe- 
cially affect the pianissimo; they are usually wise enough to limit 
their repertoire accordingly. Beethcven’s elegiac and introspective 
sonata in E major, op. 109, lends itself to the kind of treatment 
that Mr. Friedberg gave it, and his performance had much beauty. 
Ilis playing of Liszt's arrangements of Bach’s G minor organ prelude 
and fague was clearly and soundly set forth. . 

Mr. Friedberg played also three of the later piano pieces by 
Brahms and a group of Chopin numbers.—Times. 


Mr. Friedberg started with Bach’s G minor fantasie and fugue, 
with Liszt’s dressings, and followed this with Beethoven’s E major 
sonata, op. 109, which no one has yet decorated. Then came Schu- 
mann’s etudes symphoniques, Brabms’ G minor ballade, E flat inter- 
mezzo and E flat rhapsody, and a group of Chopin numbers, includ- 
ng the G minor ballade. This program was what the British might 
call “a tall order.” . This pianist is an artist. . . —Sun. 
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day, in the person of Carl Friedberg. German critics have heralded 
this artist, who has rapidly reached the very zenith of fame as a 
“poet of the piano,” not without reason, as he proved yesterday 
when he gave his first recital in Carnegie Hall. 

Assuredly he is a poet of the piano, and a decidedly lyric one 
at that. German temperament, a gentle deliberation, and occasional 
jreaminess, which, however, was entirely wholesome and musical in 
conception, characterized his interpretation, in which an exquisite 
sense of values, a splendid restraint and a noble simplicity were 
conspicuous. 

Friedberg played in a darkened hall, “There shall be light when 
my star shines forth,” but Friedberg’s art has nothing in common 
with night, it is luminous with the light of poetry. And what 
a gracious way of playing Bach, what an apostie for the populariza 
tion of the much feared master! 

Beethoven sonata, op. 109, received an incomparably, poetic and 
significant interpretation. In the first movement a sweet seriousness 
alternated with a high light of joy; the second was instinct with 
whirling breathlessness; while into the last movement Friedberg in 
fused the vision of the most exalted heights to which the human 
mind can attain. 

Schumann's symphonic etudes, glowing in a blaze of splendid 
virtuosity, received a poetic embodiment in Friedberg’s rendition 
which made of the long composition, which so casily appears pedantic 
and heavy, a thing of sheer joy. 


He reached the highest pinnacle of his art, however, in playing 


the three compositions by Brahms. The ballade in G minor, op. 118, 
was played with overwhelming beauty; the exquisite intermezzo, op 
117, was phosphorescently bright, and the imposing rhapsody, op. 118, 
E flat major, created the impression of a blood red Northern light. 


I admit frankly that I have never heard these three pieces played 
with such towering majesty and beauty. 

A group of Chopin compositions concluded the program. Fried 
berg played a ballade in G minor, an etude, the famous waltz in 
C sharp minor with fascinating polish and subtlety, infusing into 
them a dreamy wistfulness at times and then again an ascending 
glory. 

The audience fell entirely under the charm of Friedberg’s mag 
and accorded him a reception which, before the final 
had become an ovation.—Staats-Zeitung 


niheent art, 
number had been played, 


We hear so much mediocre and commonplace music in our con 
cert halls that it is delightful occasionally to hear an artist of really 
extraordinary merit, a past master of a resplendently perfect technic, 
who combines with a mature musical understanding an admirable 
feeling for style, who, furthermore, injects intelligence and art into 
every tone and who, last of all, uses all the splendid equipment 
merely as a means to an end in order to reveal to the sympathetic 
listener art’s holy of holies; such an extraordinary artist, upon 
whom the divine fire has descended, is (Carl Friedberg, who was 
heard at Carnegie Hall yesterday for the first time in New York. 
The artist headed his program: with the fantasie and fugue in G 
minor by Bach-Liszt. In the rendition of the fantasiec, in spite of 
the artist’s delight in color, nothing was sacrificed in the way of 
concentration, and in his wonderful execution of the fugue, the 
phrasing of which was perfect, he attained a crystalline, overwhelm 
ing forcefulness. In the Beethoven sonata, op. 109, the artist had 
occasion to infuse his entire wealth of emotion. Dreamily beautiful 
was the adagio intermezzo, and an impassioned profundity informed 
the prestissimo with its sharply progressing basses and its stormily 
ascending theme, while the theme of the andante breathed a gentle 
brooding peace until the work closed in regions of delicate, dreamy 
beauty. 

A heart and soul aflame with a sense of beauty were evidenced 
by the artist’s plastic interpretation of the romantic material found 
in Schumann’s symphonic etudes. A flood of tonal beauty, enriched 
by depth of sentiment, marked Friedberg’s playing of the three com 
positions by Brahms, op. 117, 118 and 1:9. Full of fascination was 
the Chopin ballade in G minor, deeply poetic the etudes, op. to, 
No. 4, and full of glittering magnifcance the polonaise in F sharp 
minor by the same composer. 

The enthusiastically demanded encores were Chopin's etude in G 

snd Chopin's valse in A flat.--Deutsches Journal 
In the course of a group of Brahms numbers the per 
conaiety of Carl Friedberg asserted itself more and more strongly, 
until in the concluding Chopin numbers, the completeness of his 
interpretative genius was manifested beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

In his large grasp of all that is best in the literature of 
the pianoforte, Carl Friedberg made good his claim to greatness. 
And by his choice of representative and familiar compositions he 
successfully challenged comparison with the most renowned of his 
contemporaries.—Evening Mail. 


flat major 





In the Beethoven and Brahms numbers, he was at his 
best, playing them with sympathetic insight and loving attention to 
details, From the intellectual point of view his playing was all that 
could be desired.—Evening Post (Advertisement. ) 





Mme. de Pasquali’s Program. 


Bernice de Pasquali, coloratura soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give a varied and interesting 
program at her only New York recital of the season at 
Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, November 22. Italian, 
German, French and American composers figure promi- 
nently on the program. These are the numbers: Grand 
aria ¢ scena “Hamlet,” A. Thomas; classics of the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, “Buona notte,” 

Selvaggi; “Non dar piu pene” (“La Rosaura”), A. 
Scarlatti; “Patron,” J. S. Bach; “Andenken,” Von L. Bee- 
thoven; “La Calandrina,” Iomelli; “O Dolce Contento” 
(air from “Magic Flute”), flute obligato, Mozart; ode 
from “Anacreon,” V. M. Vanzo; “Rispetto,” No. Ill, E. 
Wolf-Ferrari; “Le Papillon,” Felix Fourdrain; “Plus de 
tourments” (“Le Cid”), Massenet; “Konnen wir wandein,” 
P. Cornelius; “War ich nicht ein Halm,” “Auf Frischem 





Wiesengrund,” P. Tschaikowsky; “Spirit Flower,” Camp- 
bell-Tipton; “The Last Dance,” Harriet Ware: “Persian 
Serenade,” J. Francis-Cooke; “Nightingale Cadenza,” 


written especially for Mme. de Pasquali; “Spring Sing- 
ng,” A. MacFadyen; “Eco,” waltz song, Ernesto Kohler; 
flute obligato, written for Mme. de Pasquali by Prof. de 
Lorenzo. 
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Albert Spalding’s New York Encomiums. 


Albert Spalding, the American violinist, won sincere 
admiration from conservative New York critics in his re- 
cent metropolitan recital at Carnegie Hall. The following 
reviews from the New York daily press tell the story: 

The chief event 

f Albert 


can, and there are, tl 


of musical interest yesterday was the appearance 
Carnegie Hall Mr. Spalding is an Ameri- 
those who will insist that he deserves 
special consideration in order that we may show our patriotism and 
At his recital yesterday he proved himself an artist 
of fine sensibilities, a musician of insight and understanding, a vir- 
tuoso who has no reason to fear comparison with any of the younger 
Europeans. 


Spalding at 
sretore, 


our courage 


the Bach adagio and fugue in G 
Mozart’s concerto in D major, he showed yesterday 
and understanding of the classic style. His bowing 
his tone round and warm, Technically 
In the group of lighter pieces at the end 
himself and one Edwin Grasse’s 
he displayed a really delicious 
its insistent demands for 


In Porpora’s sonata in G, in 
minor, and in 
his delight in 
was broad and unaffectel, 
his playing was faultless 
of the 
whimsically delicate ““W 


and the 


program, two of them by 
aves at Play,” 
rewarded him by 


1914 


grace, audience 


encores.—-Tribune, October 30, 


of the foremost 
Hall yesterday 


Albert 


recital in 


Spalding, one American violinists, gave a 
afternoon. It was his first ap- 


airs he gave a large audi- 


Carnegie 


pearance here in two years, and without 


ence an enjoyable entertainment, 

air of refinement. His play 
all times in tune and with due 
the minutest details. 

Porpora’s sonata in G, which was fol- 


nd fugue in G minor for violin unaccom- 


Everything about the recital had an 


ing had dignity, and he played at 
regard to the execution of 


The program began with 
Bach's adagio 


It is extremely difficult to play unaccompanied numbers so 


lowed by 
panied 


Photo by Matrene, Chicago. 
ALBERT SPALDING, 
that they « 
Mr. Spalding succeeded well, 
Mr, Spalding’s reposeful, accurate style is particularly well suited 
The andante cantabile move- 
October 30, 1914. 


re interesting to any one but a professional violinist, but 


dignified nature. 
Herald, 


to works of a quiet, 
ment was especially enjoyable. 


Mr. Spalding is much in earnest; he has made that evident in his 
public performances from the beginning, and his attitude toward the 
of unostentatious dignity and serious- 


public -has always been one 
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ness, with no thought of personal display and with no yielding to 
the temptations that beset the virtuoso. 

Such an artist as he, is one to be reckoned with seriously, and is 
a credit to American art. 

He played yesterday a sonata by Porpora, a fine specimen of the 
eighteenth century school, with the simplicity and directness that it 
calls for, with finished style and with breadth in his conception of it. 

In Bach’s unaccompanied sonata in G minor, his playing was an 
admirable piece of work, and stili better in Mozart’s D major con- 
certo, which followed, and in which he attained much of the charm, 
the urbane geniality and grace that are of the essence of the music. 
~—Times, October 30, 1914. 


He gave evidence yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall of powers 
of interpretation that were masterly. Not only has he become an 
exemplary technician, but he also expresses himself with both elo 
quence and noble style. 

His opening numbers consisted of works by the older writers— 
Porpora, Bach and Mozart. In these he revealed his highest quali 
ties as a musician.—American, October 30, 1914. 


Albert Spalding, an American violinist, who has steadily grown in 
favor, gave the orst of his recitals this season at Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon after a tour in Europe. That he purposes to sus- 
tain the high level on which his concerts have always stood was 
proved by the character of his program. 

Mr. Spalding is an artist who commands respect. He pursues the 
beautiful and seriously studies his art. He keeps good music before 
his hearers. As in the instance of Mr. Grasse’s composition, he 
knows how to pay a graceful tribute to a local performer on the 
violin. 

In respect to dignity, little is wanting in the playing of Mr. Spal- 
ding. His tone is good and his technic showed the result of con 
tinued hard work. There are both taste and intelligence in his per- 
formances. Mr. Spalding plays like a gentleman and a scholar.— 
Sun, October 30, 1914. 


Albert Spalding, American violinist, gave a recital in Carnegie 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The occasion was in the nature of a 
“welcome home,” for since he was last heard here he has been dis 
playing his talents on many European concert platforms. 

From time to time reports have come across the water of the re- 
markable success the American player was meeting abroad. 

Mr, Spalding yesterday justified his return to his home concert 
field. His art has plainly broadened and he has grown in musi- 
cianship. His reading of Mozart's D major concerto especially gave 
his listeners much pleasure. In the main he caught the Mozartian 
spirit, The andante movement was done beautifully. 

Throughout, the player’s intonation was of the finest, and he per- 
formed his task in a dignified and sincere manner.—World, October 
30, 1914. 

Albert Spalding is always welcome, and he came with his much 
traveled violin to Carnegie Hall, even in the afternoon, Imagine 
a slim, youthful felloy of artistic outline and modest bearing, stand 
ing in the half lights of our somewhat obscure and gloomy shrine of 
music. He looks native and is a gentleman. Such is Albert Spal 
ding 

It is pleasant, however, to think that it is possible, as Mr. Spal 
ding has proved over and over again that one can cultivate the violin 
to an extraordinary degree of proficiency without cultivating an ap 
pearance strongly suggestive of a too recent escape from an ethno 
logical museum. Few reviews of a violin recital exceed the tempta 
tion of referring to “double stopping” and “passage work.” The 
first phrase suggests the remote dialect of automobilism, the second 
would seem to be a department of domestic architecture. They are 
vile phrases, both of them. But we have no doubt Mr. Spalding 
has mastered both of them. In three classic pieces by Porpora, 
Bach and Mozart he showed purity, strength and sweetness of style, 
as well as substance of tone. As a rule, Mr. Spalding is rather 
persuasive than astoundirg. His playing does not cudgel and club 
you to the ground, It reaches your heart and your intelligence, if 
you are supplied with that contraband of war.—Telegraph, October 
30, 1914, 

It has been an interesting thing to watch the steady and sound 
growth of Albert Spalding from youthful promise to artistic matur- 
ity, a growth which will continue, as it does invariably in the case 
of real artists, as long as they live. 

Admirers of Mr. Spalding had the opportunity yesterday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall to enjoy the deepening and ripening of his art. 
His rhythmic sense has always been fine, but he has now developed 
a fire which has not been his heretofore, and a warmth of tone 
which is nearly always a late development in the Anglo-Saxon. 

His program was not too long end was well balanced, being di- 
vided about evenly between the old and the new. He played Fritz 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” as an encore. All violinists love Fritz 
Kreisler, and the greater they are themselves the more they love 
him. Mr. Spalding’s performance of Kreisler’s enchanting work was 
truly inspired and was an honor to his great colleague. The tragic 
contrast between the fate of Kreisler, as possible food for cannon, 
and his own fortunate position seemed to have burned into his soul. 
Another truly beautiful piece of work was his tender playing of the 
exquisite slow melody from Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite, also as an 
encore. 

Mr. Spalding’s sane and balanced performance of Porpora’s sonata 
in G, his very interesting reading of the enormously difficult adagio 
and fugue in G minor by Bach for violin alone, and his crystalline 
playing of the Mozart concerto in D major were thoroughly enjoy- 
able. . 

Mr. Spalding’s performance was admirable. His double stopped 
harmonies could not have been improved on, and though the “Cam- 
panella” is obviously a show piece, he played it with its musical 
side uppermost in his mind. The two other numbers of the group 
were Edwin Grasse’s charming “Waves at Play,” which Mr. Spal- 
ding repeated in answer to much applause, and a wild mazurek by 
Dvorak, which the artist played with much dash. The excellent ac- 
€ André Benoist, furnished sympathetic support throughout 





U. S. KERR 


BASSO CANTANTE--Song Recitals and Oratorio a Specialty 


For Bookings Address 638 West 143d Street, New York City 


"Phone 3313 Audubon 


the ‘peogram.—Evening Post, October 30, 1914. 


The American violinist, very slender and well groomed, did honor 
to his Italian masters by starting with a Porpora sonata, then a 
fugue of Bach. He showed fine tone im a concerto of Mozart, 
which carried the classic airs to a degree of intimacy too rarefied 
for a great hall.—Evening Sun, October 30, 1914. 


When Mr. Spalding played here last, two seasons ago, he was al- 
ready recognized as an accomplished performer, an artist of serious 
and high ideals. His playing yesterday showed that in the interval 
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it has broadened and deepened.—G'ebe and Commercial Advertiser, 


October 30, 1914. 





Albert Spalding’s new viclin—new only in the sense of his recent 
acquisition of the instrument—seemed to lend a warmer tone than 
usual to this young American artist's playing. It is a genuine Guar 
nerius del Gesu violin, made in 1735. 

Mr, Spalding was particularly happy in his playing of Mozart's 
exquisite concerto in D major.—_Evening Telegram, October 30, 1914. 

Albert Spalding both played and interpreted yesterday afternoon, 
in Carnegie Hall, putting soul and beauty in the “Campanella” move 
ment, in Mozart’s concerto in D major. And throughout his pro 
gram he played with very real interpretation. He has his own indi- 
vidual style, which is that of a man playing on a superb instrument, 
recently acquired. He showed dignity and sincerity. He played 
two of his own compositions, a speaking prelude, which made a deep 
impression at once, and “Nostalgie,” which is arranged against an 
individually harmonic background, for the piano There is a plain 
tive and beautiful melody, which enters into the fabric of “Nostal 
gie” after the unrest of the first movement passes. This was also 
interesting. 

The tone of Spalding yesterday was full and brilliant. His heavy 
numbers were the Porpora sonata in G and Bach's adagio and fugue 
in G minor for violin alone, and the Mozart concerto in D major, 
which the violinist played lucidly and in the rondo charmingly. The 
andante cantabile was given with true Mozartian depth.—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, October 30, 1914. 


i remember distinctly the first appearance of Albert Spalding. A 
sympathetic young man of unmistakable talent and serious artistic 
earnestness. The young man returned later, further matured and 
awakened, but who, at that time, could have predicted the Spalding 
of today would indeed have been called a prophet. Mr. Spalding 
is a virtuoso of the noblest kind, an artist of the most spiritual 
strivings and attainments, a musician with the loftiest ideals, and 
who has fully reached them. His tone is extraordinarily large, full, 
powerful and sweet, his bowing perfect and varied, his technic sim 
ply stupendous, without, however, intruding itself into the artistic 
line. His sense of rhythm is excellent, and a fine intuitive feeling 
for style hovers over his entire performance so as to combine in 
producing the happiest results The old time sonata in G by Por 
pora he sang with the most sublime refinement, and in the madly 
difficult adagio aud fugue by Bach he brought forward great nobility 
of style and the most perfect command over technical difficulties 
Then with lovely tone quality he arose to the Olympian heights 
Mozart so well deserves, by playing the Salsburg master’s delicate 
and spirit uplifting concerto in D. His technical mastery he showed 
in Edwin Grasse’s “Waves at Play,” a graceful bagatelle in chro 
matic runs, that one seldom will hear played so cleanly, smoothly 
and delicately. 

His own prelude and “Nostalgic” are dainty trifles, and his ar 
rangement of Paganini’s “La Campanella” is made with the most 
intimate knowledge of the intricacies of the violin By the quantity 
of encores the good sized audience assembled in Carnegie Hal! de 
manded of the artist, was shown to what extent he had entered thei: 
hearts. Mr. André Benoist shone as a masterly accompanist at the 
piano, Spalding possesses a never ending source of enjoyment in 
his recently acquired Guarnerius violin of the year 1735, which is 
said to cost no less than $15,000, and is a twin instrument to the 
Paganini violin preserved as a relic in the Museum of Genoa, Will 
some day Spalding’s instrument be honored that way New York 
Staatszeitung, Sunday, November 1, 1914. 





Constance Purdy Interested in Benefit. 





Constance Purdy, contralto, has been largely instru- 
mental in organizing a concert for the benefit of the 
American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, to be given at the 
Hotel Plaza, Friday afternoon, November 20. The invi- 
tation cards are accompanied by a long list of patronesses 
well known in the New York social world and by printed 
matter explaining the nature of this undertaking. The 
American Ambulance Hospital has been organized as an 
auxiliary to the existing American hospital in Paris. It 
is entirely American in character with American surgeons 
and nurses in charge. It has been pronounced by eminent 
surgeons to be of the highest type of a military hospital in 
Europe. 

On October 19 the amount collected in this country 
amounted to $87,075.06. This has been cabled direct to 
Paris, where local subscription from Americans amount to 
about $120,000. It is estimated that a total of $500,000 
must be raised. 

Miss Purdy’s eminent artistic and social position fits 
her unusually well for this work, to which she has been 
able to give her time in spite of her usual activity. On 
November 7 she gave a talk at the Radcliffe Club on per- 
sonal experiences in Russia during the revolution of 1905, 
bringing out the contrast between the disorganization in 
Moscow at that time and the national unity of today. On 
November 22 she is to sing for a Lithuanian audience in 
Brooklyn. December 12 and 16 she will sing with the 
Russian Bayan Quartet, the latter date being at Colum- 
bia University. After Christmas she is to give a Russian 
program at Harvard University, and early in December 
she will sing a Russian program at the Cosmopolitan 
Club, New York, for the Union Settlement Music School. 
January 13 she is booked by the Schubert Club of St. Paul 
for a Russian program. 





Katharine Goodson with Royal Philharmonic. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society of London, also the 
other London orchestras, have announced their usual sea- 
son. At the third concert on December 10 Katharine 
Goodson will appear as soloist, Safonoff conducting. This 
will be the pianist’s last appearance before she sails for 
America, where she is due to open her season with her 
first recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, on January 2. 
She will remain in America till the end of April. 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert Recital 
Calcago-Philadeiphia Grand Opera Company 


Under Management of HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago 


st, MRS. H.H. A. BEACH ©: 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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THE EMINENT RUSSIAN PIANIST 
AMERICAN TOUR JANUARY-APRIL, 1915 
Management, LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Ball, N. Y. 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 





A NAME TO CONJURE WITH! A Viclinist Whom France Declares 


to Be Without an Equa! 
Thibaud's American visit last winter was 
the violinistic sensation of the season. 
His return in the Fall will be an event of 
first importance. 


For Terms and Dates Address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New Yort 
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e (Late beading Singer (for twelve seasons) with the 


etropolitan Grand Opera Company) 
Art of Singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


School of Acting and Modern Languages. Carbone’s Breath Con 
Coosheren and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing cnoreloss. Gi Cireular sent on yt. anaes 


Thirty Years’ Experience. Highest Relerences. AEOLIAN HALL, WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


The Guilmant Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
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SOUSA iis BAND 


“HEARD THE WORLD 
AROUND” 


Office: 1 West 24th Street 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


Alexander F.C CEL 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Management, Foster & David, 500 Fifth Avenue, ° 


wurned KK LAMROTH shane” 


NEW STUDIO: 124 EAST 39th STREET 
Tel. 4421 Murray Hill 


INEZ BARBOUR Sonn 


Conoert- Recital Oratorio 
Wolfeohn Musical Bureau, 





New York 








1 West 34th St., New York 


FLORENCE AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 
Season 1914-1915 Now Booking 


Engaged for Maine Festivals, with Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra; Acolian Hall Re- 
cit al December 3; Norwich Monday Musi- 
eal Club, ete. 
Address M. E. 


Gramercy 6223. 


Management: 





ROGERS, sg East 18th 


’CATHERWOOD “=” 


Fowler Apartments, 1110 W. Washington Street 
Loe Angeles, Cal. 


MARIE KAISER 
SOPRANO 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 67th iin Ye New York 


HN ARRABEE 


PIANIST 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 


N™ MORGANA 


Available for Concerts—Musicales Season 1914-15 
Address: AEOLIAN HALL, Rooms 1626-27, N. Y. City 








MARGARET SHIRLEY 


Soprano 
Available tor Concerts: Recitals, Musicales 
IRISH BALLADS A SPBCIALTY 
Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 





Hew Tork 





— SOPRANO 
FRANCES ALD NM METROPOLITAN 
—" OPERA CO. 


Assisted by Gutic Cassini, Cellist, and Frank La Forge, Pianist 
SEASON 1914-15 NOW BOOKING 
Exotesive Management for Concerts: &. €. Johnston, 1461 Broadway, Mew York City 
Baldwin Piano Used 


PRAMATIC MEZZO SOPRANO 


SARA HEINEMAN 


Cencerts and Recitals, also Southern 
Felk Sengs in Costume 
3671 Broadway - New York’ City 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS Metropelitan Opera 
Available for Concert and Oratorio Oct. Ist. to Jan. 15th 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
ae | West 34th Street, New York 








Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Garden, tendons Imperial Opera 
a 


nna, Covent 
San Carlo ples; Metropoli- 


nd St. Petersburg; 


PUPIL OF MARCHES! 

ture, Opera or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 
RETURNED FROM EUROPE 
Phone, Schuyler, 3960 


JUST 
Studio, 251 West Sist Street, N. Y. 


Baroness Evans 


Von KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the 
GREAT GARCIA VOCAL METHOD 


Grend Prix—Paris Exposition 1900 
fradities, Langaages, Reperteire, Diction, Special Courses for Teachers 
NEV YORK STUDIO, 98S2 EIGHTH AVE. 
Phone 651 Columbus 





Christine Miller “Delighted.” 

From battle scarred Europe Christine Miller, the con- 
tralto, has come, and, like a former President of the United 
States, she is assuring everybody that she is “delighted” to 
be home again. 

Miss Miller arrived on the steamship Potsdam in New 
York just six months after she had left for her annual 
summer holiday abroad. Her plan was to pass much time 
climbing the Alps, for Miss Miller is one of the few 
women who belong to the Alpine Club. 

The mountain climbing diversion was going on apace and 
pictures of the charming singer and her alpenstock 
were being duly made, and letters were coming to the 
United States telling of her adventures. Then came the 
war. 

Miss Miller watched the mobilization of the mountain- 
eers in the village where she happened to be when war 
was declared. After some weeks she made her way slowly 
to Berlin. She was amply supplied with travelers’ money 
orders, which she was able to cash at all times throughout 
Germany. According to the singer, the high cost of living 
cry was not heard in the Kaiser’s capital, nor did the war 
raise the price of either food or clothes. 

Once in Berlin, Miss Miller found concerts taking place 
just as on her prior visit a year ago. Nikisch was con- 


CHRISTINE MILLER (IN FRONT) AND A GROUP OF 
FRIENDS IN BERLIN. 


CHRISTINE MILLER (SEATED AT RIGHT) IN A BERLIN 
PARK, 

ducting the Berlin Philharmonic and Leo Slezak was giv- 
ing a series of song recitals. Other notables, including 
Carl Flesch, the violinist, were appearing in concerts, and 
there was no sign of mourning in Germany's greatest city, 
although every one knew that countless homes had been 
invaded by the fate of war. Music was filling a new place 
in Berlin—consolation to wives and mothers who knew the 
terrible reality of war. 

Miss Miller had some difficulty booking her passage with 
the Holland-American Line, as she was without a passport. 
She was born in Scotland, but inasmuch as her family 
came to America when she was a child the question of 
birth never seemed to matter; but in war times it matters 
where one is born. Ambassador Gerard finally arranged 
the matter of the passport and America’s contralto secured 
passage on the Potsdam weeks ahead, but the Potsdam 
was seized by the English and after a time was released. 
While waiting, Miss Miller visited other cities beside 
Rotterdam, her sailing port, namely, Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Scheveningen and Utrecht. 

Arriving in New York, three days late, she had little 
time to herself. An accompanist to run over her programs 
met her at the McAlpin Hotel at 9 o'clock, an hour after 
the ship docked. At 2.45 in the afternoon she took the 
twenty hour train of the Pennsylvania line for Chicago, 
where the Colorado flyer of the Burlington route was held 
for her, so that she might keep her opening recital date 
at Knox College, Galesburg, Ill A wire from Knox 
College says Miss Miller was a tremendous success, and 
a similar telegram from Jackson, Mich., tells of another 
ovation for this popular songstress in that city, so it may 
be safely said that Christine Miller has opened her recital 
season with her usual splendid success. 
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The Great Dramatic Tenor 
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Boston Opera Company, Boston. 
Royal Opera Co., Covent Garden, London. 
Anglo-American Grand Opera Co., Paris. 
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Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
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MARCELLA 


CRAFT 


Five years Prima Donna Munich Royal Opera 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


SOLOIST 
Maine Festivals, Portland & Bangor, Oct. 1-5, 1914. 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 6, 1914. 
San ee on Recital, aoe 8, 1914. 
Riverside, Cal, Recital, Nov. 10, 1914. 
Los Angeles, Cal. R ecital, Nov. 12, 1914. 
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Sole Management 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fitth Avenue 3 3 New York 
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Ida Gardner Under Anderson Management. 


A new arrival in the New York concert field is Ida 
Gardner, contralto, who has spent several years in Europe 
studying with Lloyd D’Aubigne, the Paris teacher. Such 
roles as Amneris, Azucena, Dalila, Carmen, Orpheo, etc., 
were thoroughly mastered, and as a result many offers 
were received, including one from the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna. As in many other cases the war abruptly changed 
Miss Gardner’s plans. She returned immediately to Amer- 
ica and sang for Walter Anderson, who arranged for her 
management in the concert and oratorio field, thereby 
continuing the line of work started before going to 
Europe. Nature has endowed Miss Gardner with a voice 
of unusual beauty, a charm of personality and an appear- 
ance that immediately finds favor with her audience. 

The few engagements that the contralto has already 
filled have more than substantiated her claim to the title 
of artist, and the bookings already closed, a list of which 
is appended, indicate that the season is to be a good one 
for this capital singer: October 6, Schenectady; October 
9, Amsterdam; November 1, Hackensack; November 8, 
Arlington, “Holy City”; November 12, Jersey City; De- 
cember 22, Brooklyn, “Messiah”; January 14, Pittsfield; 








IDA GARDNER 


February 11, Cleveland; February 14>"Wighita Symphony 
Orchestra; February 15, Wichita Recital; February 17, 
Kansas City; February 19, Chicago. 





Engagements for William Wheeler. 


Foster & Foster, musical managers of New York, have 
secured the following engagements for William Wheeler, 
tenor: 

November 17, Waterbury, Conn., Westover School; De- 
cember 7, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., “The Rose Maiden”; 
January 5, Pittsburgh, Pa.; January 6, Flushing L. L; 
February 3, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; March 
4, Syracuse University, “St. Paul”; March 10, Cambridge, 
Mass.; March 11, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
March 12, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; March 
15, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; March 19, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

It may be easily seen that Mr. Wheeler is a general fa- 
vorite at the leading institutions of learning. in this coun- 
try, where his work is conceded to be of great educational 
value as well as to give pleasure. 

Additional dates will be announced in these columns 
from time to time. 





“How do you like your new music master?” 

“He is a very nice, polite young man. When I made a 
mistake yesterday he said: ‘Pray, mademoiselle, why do 
you take so much pains to improve upon Beethoven?’ ”— 


Paris Figaro. 
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STEINWAY 


@Y ou no doubt hope 


to own a Steinway 
“some day. _Per- 
haps at present you 
regard its purchase | 
as out of the question. | 
But your possession 
of a Steinway is 
easily possible now. 


Style V is a new 
Small Upright, em- 
bodying all of the 
supreme Steinway 
qualities and offered | 
at a price much 
lower than ever 
asked for this world- 
famous instrument, 
namely, $500. It 
has the incomparable 
sweetness and sono- 
rity of tone, the per- 
fect workmanship 
and durability of 
every Steinway. 
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This new Steinway is 
well adapted to the 
modern home and 
apartment. 
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MARQUIS de TRABADELO 
Marbeut, Paris 
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Jean Verd it. 


CAMILLE DECREUS 


47 rue de la Tour 


JOHN HEATH PISDACHER 


(Care New York Office, Musical Courier) 


WILLY von SADLER 


TEACHER OF SINGING (Italian Method) 
STUDIO 23, rue de l'Universite - - - PARIS 


ELIZABETH MAGK 


GESTU +4 
RENCH AND ENGLISH NREADINGS 
Ui re to America November 1 
ADDRESS. CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER 
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Teaching in New York This Season. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


9 rue de Chaillot, Paris, France 
(Champs Elysées) 
LANGUAGE, ART, MUSIC 
War Is Branch School, New York City 


GABRIEL 


LAPIERRE 


(With Melba and Kubelik in America, Winter{1913-14) 
Teacher ot Singin a 
15 bie Boul. Jules Sandeau - PARIS 


DELMA-HEIDE 


30 Rue Marbeui (Champs-Elysees,) Paris 
Maestro di Bel Canto Italiano 
Prepares Singers for Opera and Concert in Italian, 
French, German and English 
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Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


d’AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


(Formerly of Paris) 
VVIll teach In N.Y. after Dec. ist, 
Address care of Marthe Greason, Sec’y, 506 W. 111th St, New York 
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ALEXANDER 


THE TENOR 


who will sing to his own ac- 
companiment is now available 
for recitals. 


First Chicago 
December 14. 
New York Studie, No. 100 Carnegie Hall 
A Few Pupile Received 
Concert Direction Mi. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


appearance 











Salvatore Giordano’s Career. 


Salvatore Giordano, the tenor, who scored so marked a 
success at the Maine Music Festival this year, has had an 
interesting career. He made his debut as Don José in 
“Carmen” at the San Carlos Opera House, Naples, in De- 
ceinber, 1906, and met with such immediate favor that the 
opera directors of Rome, Palermo, Milan and Turin of- 
fered him season engagements. He had the good fortune 
to win from these contracts with Berlin, Paris, St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Warsaw, Lodz, Odessa (where he was re- 
engaged three times), Constantinople (where he appeared 
by the request of the Sultan, who bestowed decorations 
upon him). Mr. Giordano has been fortunate in being a 
friend of Enrico Caruso, who has frequently given him 
excellent advice and valuable hints, of which Mr. Giordano 
is careful to make use. Among the standard operas which 
are included in his repertoire are “Tosca,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Manon,” “Faust,” “Traviata,” “Carmen,” “Barber of Se- 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “Boheme,” 
“Don Pasquale” and many others in which he has ap- 
peared in Europe. His concert repertoire includes, be- 
sides operatic arias, the best known lyric songs of the 
Mr. Giordano was a member 


” 


ville,” 


French and Italian schools. 





MARCELLA CRAFT AND SALVATORE GIORDANO AT 
PORTLAND, ME 
These artists appeared at*the 1914 Maine Music Festival. 


of Constantino’s company and appeared with great success 
in Cuba and New Orleans. 

Samples of the headings of the daily newspaper com- 
ments on his singing in those American cities where he 
has appeared follow: 


Handsome young 
singing.—Portland 


Giordano sensation at last night's festival. 
Italian electrified the audience superb 
(Me.) Daily Press. 


with 


Second festival night a triumph for Giordano. Audience went 
wild over magnificent voice of young Italian tenor—Bangor Daily 
Commercial. 


Triumphs for great Giordano, Lewiston entertained by the great 
Italian tenor.—Lewiston Evening Journal. 


That Mr. Giordano has a splendid voice the following 
notices attest: 


From the moment he made his appearance on the scene, he 
established himself firmly in the good graces of the select public 
of our San Carlos. 

A perfectly ideal Don Jose, as soldier first, and then as the smug- 
gier, he produced dramatic effects of extraordinary 
power, His singing, his exquisite art, his passionate accents, the 
beautiful quality of his voice enraptured the audience and kept it 
spellbound throughout the performance.—Naples (Il Mattino), De- 
cember 8, 1906. 


subtle and 


Salvatore Giordano always scores triumphs, and last night’s per- 
formance of “Tosca” was nothing but a confirmation of these. He 
simply is Mario Cavaradossi. Delightful singer, endowed with a 
voice which is clear, limpid and caressing; splendid actor, whose 
aristocratic bearing makes him the dominant figure on the stage— 
he has everything in his favor—he is perfect.—Milan (Corriere della 
Sera), January ry, 1908. 


For in Chevalier Salvatore Giordano, the pupil and probable suc- 
cessor of Caruso, Director Chapman presented the most remark- 
able tenor who has ever appeared at the Bangor Festival. Giordano 
established his supremacy, Review the tenors of festival history 
from the silvery-voiced Evan Williams down, and memory fails to 
recall his equal.—Bangor Daily News, October 12, 1912. 


A singer of marvelous sweetness and tremendous dramatic force. 
There are many who predict for Giordano a wonderful future and 
who declare he is the logical successor of Caruso. Already Gior- 
dano is a very great artist, perhaps the greatest tenor the director 
has ever brought to a Maine Music Festival.—Bangor Daily Com- 
mercial, October 12, 1912. 

Chev. Giordano was the sensation of Tuesday evening's festival, 
this handsome young Italian with his tones of honeyed sweetness 
quite electrifying the audience with his superb singing. It was a 
Giordano night, truly, balconies, floor and platform, waiting in 
their efforts to hear the most of his glorious voice.—Portland Daily 
Press, October 16, 1912. 


It is evident that he has carried musical Portland by storm. The 
charm of his wonderful tenor, of such rich quality, and softly car 


essing tones, and vibrant power, is enhanced by the charm of his 
personality.—Daily Eastern Argus, October 17, 1912. 


Giordano, of the handsome stage presence, the glorious voice and 
the magnificent personality, captivated the Lewiston audience as he 
captivates audiences wherever he goes.—Lewiston, Maine, December 
12, 1912. 

Although an Italian, Mr. Giordano has deep admiration 
for the citizens of this republic and for everything Amer- 
ican. He never allows an opportunity to express this 
opinion to pass by, as at the Maine Festival, when the 
closing number consisted of national airs, and when Mr. 
Giordano joined in the singing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” with all the verve and delight of a native born 
American. 

The accompanying picture of Marcella Craft, soprano, 
and Mr. Giordano was “snapped” while they were engaged 
in earnest conversation on the steps of the City Hall at 
Portland, Me., where the Maine Festival concerts in Port- 
land were held, and at which both were soloists. 





Klibansky Opera School Established. 


Sergei Klibansky announces the establishment of an 
Operatic School, believing that his project will appeal to 
students all the more now that the Century Opera Com- 
pany has given up for the present its plan for such a 
school. This fact constitutes one of the chief reasons for 
his starting the school, in which students of other teachers 
may enter. He will make the tuition fee very moderate, 
allowing those of limited means to prepare for an operatic 
career. It is expected that several performances of acts 
from various operas will be given during the season. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that this school is entirely in- 
dependent of vocal study under Mr. Klibansky. Anyone 
wishing any sort of operatic preparation will be wel- 
comed. Victor Maurel’s former coach has been engaged. 

Mr. Klibansky’s qualifications for this enterprise include 
several years as conductor of the opera classes at the Stern 
Conservatory, Berlin, Germany, and at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York. 

Several of the Klibansky artist-pupils have recently ap- 
peared, in part as follows: Newton Soper has been en- 
gaged as alto soloist at St. Andrew’s Church, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Jean Cooper and Arabel Marfield sang with great 
success at a concert in Buffalo, N. Y. Joseph H. Morri- 
son has been engaged to sing the tenor part in the quartet 
in the production of “Life” at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York. Norma Weber sang with success at 
a concert in Bridgeport, Conn., November 4. She received 
fine notices in the Bridgeport Morning Telegram and 
Standard. Jean Cooper sang with great success at the recital 
given by Manuel Quiroga at the Shubert Theatre, New 
York, October 30. Lalla Bright Cannon sang at a concert 
under the direction of the People’s Institute, November 6. 

Mr. Klibansky gave the first of his pupils’ recitals this 
season, November 16, in the new Chickering Hall, New 
York. 





Tuesday Salon Announcement. 


Mrs. Ansom D. Bramhall announces the opening of the 
Tuesday Salon, to take place in the grand ballroom of 
Sherry’s, New York, on Tuesday afternoon, December 1, 
at 3 p.m. The artists who will appear at the first musi- 
cale are Mabel Garrison, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; George Dostal, tenor; Lucile Orrell, 
cellist; Manfred Malkin, pianist; Emil J. Polak, accom- 
panist. Among the artists who will be heard later in the 
season are Frances Alda, soprano; Margaret Keyes, con- 
tralto; Marie Rappold, soprano; Louis Siegel, violinist, 
and others. 

A special unique feature of the salon is the seating of 
the guests around small tables. After the program is ren- 
dered tea is served, thus insuring both comfort and pri- 
vacy. 


THUEL BURNHAM 


PIANIST 
IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 
MANAGEMENT, HARRY CULBERTSON, CHICAGO 


MARTINUS SIEVEKING Ftenist 


STRUCTION BY ANEW METHOD, 
BT wr Results guaranteed. 
36, rue Theophile Gautier, Paris, XVI. 


EGINA de SALES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly at 40 rue de Villejust, Paris 


NOW LOCATED IN NEW YORK 
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Vida Llewellyn Plays. 


After many European appearances which established her 
reputation abroad as one of the gifted young women pian- 
ists of the day, Vida Llewellyn effected her New York 
debut last Saturday afternoon, November 14, at Aeolian 
Hall, and played a program consisting of the Bach-Tausig 
toccata and fugue in D minor, Beethoven's andante in F, 
Brahms’ B minor capriccio, intermezzo (op. 117, No. 2), 
Schumann’s “Carnival,” Richard Strauss’ “Stimmungs- 
bilder,” a met of three pieces, Hugo Kaun’s intermezzo, 
op. 93, No. 5, and “Waldesgesprache,” op. 78, No. 4, and 
Emil Sauer’s “Echo de Vienne.” 





Miss Llewellyn showed independence and originality in 
the makeup of her program, for not only did it include no 
Beethoven sonata, no Chopin group, and no Liszt repre- 
sentation, but also it brought forward Strauss and Kaun in 
their not teo familiar guise as piano writers, and gave us 
one of the very brilliant and melodious Sauer numbers, 
which figure all too rarely in the repertoire of pianists 
who seek a substitute for the Liszt rhapsodies and “Blue 
Danube” transcriptions as a program conclusion. 

Tall and graceful, Miss Llewellyn’s attractive presence is 
made even more welcome by unaffected stage deportment. 
She treats her art with dignity and seriousness. There is 
quiet confidence but no cocksureness in her bearing. 

Her performance of the Bach music was direct, clear, 
musical, even though the artist palpably was exceedingly 
nervous. She had full control of herself, however, in the 
Beethoven andante, and delivered it with authority, refined 
sentiment, and much grace in its lighter measures. 

Schumann’s “Carnival” is not a surface composition in 
spite of its festive name, and Miss Llewellyn knew how to 
find its varied poetical and musical meanings. She encom- 
passed its technical difficulties easily and in the mood tran- 
sitions from gay to grave, from sentimental to dramatic 
proved that she regards the keyboard not merely as the 
source of pleasing sounds, but also as an eloquent interpre 
tative medium, 

In the Strauss and Kaun pieces, as well as in Schu 
mann and Brahms, Miss Llewellyn’s tone showed itself to 
be voluminous and flexible. 
range to the player’s fleetness of finger and lightness of 


The closing number gave full 


wrist, and she made the work a most effective windup to a 
concert which the audience enjoyed unceasingly, to judge 
by the applause that rewarded Miss Llewellyn’s efforts all 
afternoon, 


Alfreda Beatty, Lyric Soprano. 

Alfreda Beatty, lyric soprano, who has been listed re- 
cently with An‘onia Sawyer and who is now available for 
concert and recital, has just returned from Europe after 
a number of years of serious study. She possesses every- 
thing which should make for success, a beautiful voice 
thoroughly trained, musicianship, and above all things, an 
unusually attractive and appealing personality. 

Miss Bea‘ty is a Philadelphian by birth and began her 
musical study with the violin. She was a student of Dar- 
lington Seminary, West Chester, Pa., 
was graduated in voice and piano. While there she sang in 
several churches, and at many social affairs. She studied 
piano with Ellis Clark Hammann, the Philadelphia teacher. 


from which she 


She appeared also a number of times as Flora in “The 
Lost Prince,” an opera by Phillip Goepp, whose name is well 
known to the musical world for his compositions and also 
for his explanatory notes on symphonic works. 

Just before leaving for Europe, Miss Beatty gave a re- 
cital at Magnolia, Mass. After spending several months 
in travel abroad, she settled in Berlin, where she studied 
for five years with Etelka Gerster, Louis Bachner and 
Frank King Clark. She sang at various social affairs and 
also at an important musicale given by the Baroness von 
Schilling at her home in Breslau, at which many impor- 
Miss Beatty was to make 
debut this 


tant personages were present. 
her regular professional 
everything having been arranged for her to appear at 
Breslau. She also had a number of engagements for 
various parts of Germany as well as England, but like 
so many others, her European career was cut short by the 
It is safe to predict a satisfactory career for this 


European season, 


war. 
brilliant young soprano. 


Zoellner Quartet Bookings. 
The Zoellner Quartet will appear in a Boston recital on 
the evening of December 3, at Steinert Hall. It will play 


the “Romantische Serenade,” op. 25, J. Brandts-Buys ; quar- 
tet. op. 18, No. 2, Beethoven; quartet in D, Gustav Sama- 





zeuilk. 

This is said to mark the first performance of the Sama- 
Mr. Samazeuilk is a native of 
Aside from his fast 


zeuilk work in America. 
Bordeaux, but now lives in Paris. 
growing distinction as a composer, he is also music critic 
of the Republique Francaise, Paris. 

January 1, the Zoellners will play again in Boston for 
the Harvard Association. 
Before the quartet fill these Boston engagements, they 


are to play in Quebec and Montreal, Can., November 25 
and 26. The novelty at these Canadian recitals will be the 
“Romantische Serenade,” op. 25, by J. Brandts-Buys. 





Lucy Gates in New York. 


Lucy Gates, the coloratura soprano, with four years of 
grand opera experience in Berlin and Cassel to her credit 
is now in New York. She was on her way back to Cas- 
sel to complete the final two years of her contract there 
when she was caught in London and could not get back 
to Germany, and therefore returned to America. 

Copies of the cablegram and telegram asking Miss Gates 
to return to the Cassel Opera on a provisional half salary 
are given herewith: 

[Cablegram. ] 
From Vlissingen, Germany 


Lucy Gates, 64 West ra7th Street, New York: 

Bylandt requests immediate return. Opera opened Provisional 
salary for all reduced to three thousand six hundred. Cable us your 
departure. ZEELAND. 


(Telegram from Washington, following cable from Frankfurt, Ger 
many.] 


Emma Lucy Gates, 64 West rarth Street, New York 


Consul Frankfurt cables Cassel Opera Company will reopen and 
you are expected back J. D. va~w Waconer 
Secretary Senator Smoot 


Miss Gates preferred, however, not to return, choosing 
to try her lot in America, firmly believing, as she tersely 
states, that “there is always room for those who can do.” 

Twelve years ago Miss Gates went to Germany to study 


piano. She then discovered that she had a voice and re 








Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York 
LUCY GATES 

turned to New York to study for concert work, as her 
parents objected seriously to her considering an operatic 
career. It was not long before she was able to overcome 
parental objection, as she herself told the writer 

“My parents found that conditions had changed in re 
gard to women in the last fifty years, as they have 
changed all over the world in business for women, and 
that there was no reason why a girl properly chaperoned 


and with strong enough character should not work in 


opera as well as in business or politics. Finally with the 
entire consent of my family I returned to Germany with 
Sembrich had 


advised me that Germany was the only country where a 


my brother to prepare for opera, for Mme 


girl could get operatic experience under satisfactéry con 
ditions. I was studying with Corelli there.” 

Miss Gates, from the standpoint of a successful colora 
tura soprano, speaks of how formerly coloratura was in 
troduced into vocal scores with a purpose. 


“Today,” she affirms, “coloratura is introduced more to 


show off the voice than anything else The coloratura 
of Mozart and Verdi can be produced as effectively as the 
cadenza of a violin; it should and can be done with soul.” 

In regard to her immediate future Miss Gates, who, by 
the way, is a young woman of an exceedingly interesting 
and convincing personality, attractively combining the 
breeziness of her native Salt Lake City with the additional 
culture which comes from intimate contact with life in the 
Eastern United States and with European ideas and ideals 
told the writer: 

“My plan is to work here in America, in New York, 
and prepare for future concert and recital programs until 
the operatic field opens up to me again.” 





“Are you pro-German?” 
“I used to be until my wife forced me to take her to all 
the Wagner operas.” 
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Granberry Piano School Schedule. 
The following is a schedule of lectures, concerts and 
recitals which are being given at Granberr Piano 


School of New York and Brooklyn, 
November 
Wednesday, 
Lecture, “Rhythm” (continued), Mr 
Saturday, November 7, at 11 o'clock, History Music 
Dr. Elsenheimer 
Saturday, November 7, at 12 o'clock, Musical Analysi 
“The Sixth Chord,” Part I, Mr 


during the moat! 


November 4, at 10.30 o'clock, Methods 


Granberry 


Granberry 


Wednesday, November 11, at 10.20 o'clock. Method 
Lecture, “The Art of Fingering Easy Pieces.” Mr. Gran 
berry 

Saturday, November 14, at 11 o'clock, Interpretation 


Lecture-Recital, Dr. Elsenheimer, with this program 
Prelude and fugue in D major, from “Well-tempered 
Clavichord,” Bach; sonata in E minor, op. 90, Beethover 


; 
“Children’s Corner,” Debussy 
Saturday, November 14, at 12 o'clock, History of Musi 
Dr. Elsenheimer. 
Wednesday, November 25 at 10.30 o'cl ck Methods 
Lecture, “Elementary Hand Culture,” Mr 


Granberr 


Saturday, November 21, at 11 o'clock, History of Musi 
Dr. Elsenheimer 

Saturday, November 21, at 12 o'clock, private recital in 
the lecture room of the school 

Wednesday, November 2s, at 10.30 lock. M od 
Lecture, “Formation of the Major and Minor Scales,” Mr 
Granberry 

Saturday, November 28, at 11 lock, History of Music 
Dr. Elsenheimer 

Saturday, November 28, at 12 lock, Musical Analysis 
“The Neapolitan Sixth Chord,” Part II, Mr. Granberr 

Director George Folsom Granberr promise an equa 
number of interesting events e¢ remainder of the 
season 

Houston Treble Clef Club Concert. 

November 5 ushered in the first neert of ot fH 
ton’s best singing clubs The ladic neder the hile dire: 
tion of Julien Pau! Blitz, ha ‘ 1 prog i 
semble singing T we their t effort ‘ Sta 
the Summer Night” and “Fly, Singing Bird, F! Bot 
are by Elgar and each number peated ; an ¢ 

A very attractive cello quartet was well played ful 
Blitz, Patricio Gutierrez, William Hess and Ott Mill 
Sam T. Swinford, one of the best local aécompanists, ¢ 
perfect support Mr. Gutierrez also proved himse! i 
accompanist in the solo singing of Arturo Lu, 
gave the prologue from “Pagliacci,” a Neapo! H 
song, “Funiculi, Funicula,” and Largo al Factotum” fror 
“The Barber of Seville.” 

The concert on the whole » excellent, and the audi 
ence was both interesting and large Mr. Lugaro mad 
hig hit Mr. Blitz and Mr. Swinordf also came 
their share of the honors Emmet Lennon 
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SCHOLDER = 


New York Recital, Jan. 26, 1915, Aeolian Hall 
.¥ bune says: Harriet Scholder has the distinctive gifts 
the pianof rtuo 

: re SOHN MUSICAL 
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BUREAU, 1 W. gath St. 
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RAPER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


AND THE INTERPRETATION OF SONG 








Personal address: 24 East 57th Street 
Phone: Plaza 8645 
For concerts, recitals, etc., address: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, 
Carnegie Hall New York 
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SOPRANO COLORATURA 


First Time in America 
Season 1914-15 


OPERA—PRAGUE 
OPERA— DRESDEN 
OPERA—CASSEL 
OPERA—MANHEIM 


AMERICAN ENGAGEMENTS 
Management ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, 
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Lyric 


Soprano 
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1425 BROADWAY 
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WILHELM 
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Season 1914-15 on tour 
with ALMA GLUCK 


Coaching and Repertoire 


APPOINTMENT BY MAIL ONLY 





Care of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
i West 34th Street 3 NewlYork 
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LOS ANGELES DEDICATES 
TRINITY AUDITORIUM. 


Brilliant Concert Marks Opening of New Hall—People’s 
Orchestra Revived—Other Happenings. 
Los "ite West Washington ee. 

Wednesday evening, October 21, was a gala night for 
the music lovers of Los Angeles, as it marked the opening 
of the new Trinity Auditorium, and served to open the 
season for the Philharmonic Courses with a recital by 
Olive Fremstad. The evening was an unqualified success 
in every particular. The new auditorium is the equal if 
not the superior of the old, and the beauty of the room 
and a certain intimacy about it, make it even more desir- 
able as a recital or chamber concert hall. The performer 
is brought closer to the audience and the acoustics seem 
faultless. 

Mme. Fremstad was in magnificent voice, and the pro- 
gram was an unalloyed joy from every standpoint. Man- 
ager L. E. Behymer deserves the thanks of every music 
lover for providing so great a treat. An integral part of 
the successful evening were the accompaniments of George 
F. W. Bruhns. Of the matchless program it is hard to 
speak in particular, but the group of folk songs was per- 
haps in many ways the most remarkable, because it is so 
rare to find a dramatic artist with the utter simplicity 
and faultless art required properly to interpret a genuine 
folk song. 

The audience that filled the house augurs well for the 
success of the local musical season. 


Lesecorr Revives tHe Prorie’s OrcHestTrRa. 


Eduardo Lebegott has again gathered together an or- 
chestra for the purpose of giving popular concerts. It 
will be called the Lebegott Orchestra and is the successor 
to the old People’s Orchestra. His opening concert oc- 
curred on Sunday, October 18, in the Temple Auditorium 
to a very good audience. Mr. Lebegott is endeavoring to 
supply good music at a nominal price, and hundreds of 
season tickets already have been sold at $2.50 for the sea- 
son of ten concerts, which will be given every other Sun- 
day. 

Robert Alter, the cellist, is manager of the new enter- 
prise, and many of the most prominent local musicians are 
represented on the musical committee and directorate. 
Considering some confusion attendant upon the opening 
concert, the program presented was remarkably good. The 
principal number was the C minor concerto of Beethoven, 
beautifully played by M. Raoul Laparra, who also con- 
ducted the overture to his opera “La Habanera.” This 
opera was first presented in 1908 at the Opera Comique, 
Paris, and has been given successfully in many of the 
large music centers of Europe, also in Boston. 

The Festival Chorus assisted in the “Missa Solemnis,” 
of Beethoven, the “Kyria Eleison” being given. They also 
appeared in the closing numbers, the song and chorus of 
the vaqueros from “Natoma,” by Victor Herbert, and the 
waltz from “Faust.” 


Tue Becxers Return to THE Concert PLATFORM. 


It will be of much interest to the public to learn that 
Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker again will appear in concert 
this season, after an absence of some time. They will 
appear with the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra at the 
Beethoven Festival, and will also give two recitals. 


In San Dteco. 


Mrs. Gertrude Ross and Grace Widney Mabee gave an 
interesting program before the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of San Diego, October 10. Jane CaTHERWooD. 





Rubinstein Club’s First Musicale. 


On Saturday afternoon, November 21, in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, will 
be given the first musicale of the twenty-eighth season of 
the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman. 
president. The artists will be Alice Sovereign, contralto ; 
Cuyler Black, tenor, and Albert Spalding, violinist. 





Alexander Bloch’s Busy Season. 


Alexander Bloch, the talented young violinist, played 
at the Red Cross Relief Fund concert at Bloomfield, N. J.. 
on November 9. Thursday, November 12, he played for 
the assembly at the Ethical Culture School, New York. 
Today, November 18, he is to play at a big Belgian Relief 
Fund concert at Kingston, Canada. 





George Hamlin’s Recital. 


George Hamlin, the American tenor, will give a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, 


December 9. 
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Brilliant Baritone EMINENT COURT PIANIST 


Address, Howard Pew, care of Musical Courier, Manager of 
recent tour of Arthur Nikisch and London Symphony Or- 
chestra; also A. F. Wands—Per. Mgr. Middle West, Cleveland, O 
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Dramatic Soprano 
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Music Festivals in 
October, singing Elijah 
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BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
— Minneapolis Tribune, June9,1914 


American Tour, March-May, 1915 


OPERA 33 LIEDER 33 ORATORIO 
in Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: 
Concert Direction M. BH. Ganson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
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need Garden, mdon; Metropolitan © Y., ete., ete., in 
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65 Central Park West, New York 
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coached the major 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 
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Lately Chicago Grand Opera 
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MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for Concerts ——— January te June, 1915 


Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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128-130 East S8th Street 
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VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pianist 


Mme. SCHAFRAM, of the Master School, Vieuns, 
Assistant to Godowsky 


KM, the eminent composer and instructor 
of the Department of Theory 
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The Sensation of the Year 
CARL 


FLESCH 


The Great Hungarian Violinist 


Second American Tour 
ENTIRE SEASON 1914-1915 
Management HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
MNABE PIANO 




















MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


A Courtesy Extended to Our Advertisers. 
NEW YORK. 


Wed, 18.—Eve.—Frepertcx Preston Srarcn, Aeolian Hall. 
with Haartem Pun- 


Thurs. 19. Morn.—Gerorce Dostat, 
HARMONIC SocieTy, Waldorf-Astoria. 


Thurs. 19. Eve—Pumuarmonic Society, Carnegie Hall 
Thurs. 19. Eve.—Scuumann-Hetnx, Brooklyn. 
Fri. 20. Aft.—Nrixotar Soxotorr, Aeolian Hall 


Fri. 20. Aft.—Puimnarmonic Society, Carnegie Hall. 
Fri. 20. Eve.—Victor Wrirtcenstern, Aeolian Hall. 
Fri. 20. Eve—New Yorx Manuscrirt Soctety. 
Sat. 21. Aft—Oscar Garersen Lecture, 64 East Thirty 
fourth. 
Rusinstern Crus, Waldorf-Astaria. 
PuitHarmonic, Carnegie Hall. 

22. Aft——Brerenice ve Pasovanti, Aeolian Hall 
Sun. 22. Aft.—Jonwn McCormack, Carnegie Hall 

22. Aft-——Puinarmonic Soctety, Brooklyn 

3. Aft.—Franx Grtrecson, Aeolian Hall 

Tues. 24. Aft.—Leonarp Borwicx, Carnegie Hall 

24. Aft—Frepericx Preston Searcnw, Aeolian Hall 


Sat. 21. Aft. 
Sat. 21. Eve. 


Adele Krueger Assists War Sufferers. 


Adele Krueger, the soprano, sang at the special concerts 
given at Carnegie Hall, New York, October 27 and 28, 
by the New York Staats-Zeitung, for the benefit of the 
German Red Cross Society. Immense audiences attended 
both concerts, and much enthusiasm was shown for the 
singing of Mme. Krueger. “Morn- 
ing Hymn,” by Henschel; “Wenn es der Kénig war,” by 
“Neue Liebe,” by Rubinstein; “Zuecignung,” by 
Richard Strauss, and by Hugo Wolf 

Saturday evening, November 14, Mme. Krueger and 
the Bruchhausen Trio gave a concert at the Parish House 
of the German Lutheran Evangelical Church, at Stapleton, 
Staten Island, for the benefit of the German and Austrian 
war sufferers in America. The receipts of this concert 
will be distributed among the German and Austrian sea- 
men, whom the war has deprived of earning a livelihood. 

Other concerts in which Mme. 


Her numbers were 


Schumann; 
“Heimweh,” 


Krueger has been heard 
this autumn, included one given by St. Peter’s Church, 
Lexington avenue and Fifty-fourth street, New York, 
October 29, and another by the German Club, of Staten 
Island, on November 4. “Im Herbst,” by Franz; “Der 
Spielman,” by Hernberger; 
“Neue Liebe,” 
on this occasion. 

November 25, Mme. Krueger is to be the soloist at the 
concert of the Arion Society, of Jersey City; November 
27 she will assist at the concert in aid of St. Mark’s Hos- 
pital, to take place at the Waldorf-Astoria 

The concert at Stapleton on November 14 was arranged 
by Mme. Krueger. Besides singing and working up the 
interest in the affair, the singer succeeded in securing a 
number of generous contributions of money and clothing 
for the men kept in idleness by the silent vessels in the 
docks of New York harbor. 


“Wiegenlied,” by Grieg, and 
by Rubinstein, comprised one group sung 


Mrs. PhillipeJenkins’ Operatic Pupils. 


Among those Philadelphia teachers, whose pupils have 
met with marked success in opera, Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins 
may be classed. Among these pupils may be mentioned 
Vivienne Segal, who, in the role of Carmen in the recent 
production of the opera of that name by the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, made a deep impression; Adele Hassan, 
soprano, who was the Frasquita of the same performance ; 
Kathryn McGinley, soprano, who appeared as Saffi in the 
“( Gipsy Baron” in 1914 and as Arline in “The Bohemian 
Girl” in 1913; Barbara Schaefer, contralto, as Nancy in 

“Martha”; Helma Fritz, who was the Frasquita in the 1911 
production of “Carmen”; Alice Glassmire, who was heard 
as Micaela in “Carmen,” and Edith Rice, who appeared 
in 1908 as Marguerite in “Faust.” 

Miss Schaeffer has been engaged by Andreas Dippel for 
his opera company this season. Miss Rice, who is now 
Mrs. Silence, is one of the most prominent teachers of 
singing in the South, and is president of the Melody Club 
of Norfolk, Va. 


Meridian Conservatory Faculty Recital. 


A faculty recital will be given at the Meridian Audi- 
torium, Meridian, Miss., November 28. Dr. Marvin Bee- 
son, violinist, who returned recently after four years of 
study in Europe, will appear. Also Dr. Lord, organist 
who came from England in August. Liszt’s polonaise in 
E major will be played by Miss Ridgell and Ellen Sid- 
dall will sing the Micaela aria from “Carmen.” 





Montreal. Canada, is trying to start a symphony orches- 
tra.—Exchange. 
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C. A. Ellis, of Boston, is in receipt of a cable 
from Fritz Kreisler to the effect that the violinist 
sailed November 14 from Rotterdam on the steam- 
ship Rotterdam, which is due at New York, Novem- 


ber 23. 


The scheme of Oscar Hammerstein to juxtapose 
grand opera with moving pictures passed away 
quietly at his Lexington Avenue Opera House last 
week, when that edifice announced its temporary 
closing. Next, Oscar! 

~——— 

About $75,000 paid in by the Boston Opera sub- 
scribers of this season will be refunded by Eben D. 
Jordan, of that city, the founder of the organiza- 
tion. In all, the subscription for 1914-1915 
promised to be $300,000. 

ee 

Patti’s recent concert at Albert Hall, London, 
for the benefit of the Red Cross, resulted in large 
receipts and a wonderful tribute of affection for 
the singer on the part of the huge audience. Both 
the King and Queen were present and joined in the 
demonstration. 

cctientinaedlijisioesanee 


Who said war? What with the Metropolitan 
Opera in action, the Stock Exchange to open soon, 
the improvement in the cotton situation, and the 
reawakened optimism of our entire nation, the 
European conflict, even while it distresses this 
country, no longer has the power to cripple its am- 
bition or to impede its progress. 

ne 

To judge by the list of those who occupied boxes 
at the Metropolitan Opera opening last Monday 
evening, the closing of the stock exchange and the 
recent business uncertainty in this country seem to 
have had no effect on the expenditure available for 
the favorite pastime of fashionable folk, to see and 
be seen at the Opera. No falling off in receipts is 
expected this season at the Metropolitan. 


After his arrival in Chicago last week Cleofonte 
Campanini called on the daily papers of that city 
and informed them that he is preparing his plans 
for an operatic season there in 1915-1916. He 
hopes, he said, that the Chicago Opera will lengthen 
its present ten week series to twelve weeks, and 
omit all traveling, as the large deficit last spring 
was contracted entirely while the company was on 
tour. 

\ correspondent writes: “I read with interest 
you published last week about the Tribune 
critic and his cavalier remarks on the subject of 
musical ‘small fry.’ I have an idea that when he 
said ‘small fry’ he meant American players, singers, 
and composers. What do you think?” The truth 
is that we have more important matters to think 
about than what the Tribune critic means, but we 
should not be surprised if our correspondent were 


what 


right. 
—  -e 

A practical suggestion has been made in London 
by Hermann Klein, the weil known vocal peda- 
gogue and critic (formerly a dweller in New York). 
whereby some of the distress of the English 
singers and orchestral players might be alleviated 
in part. Mr. Klein’s plan is that a joint season of 
English opera be given by the Covent Garden 
syndicate and Sir Joseph Beecham, at Covent Gar- 
den. As Mr. Klein observes: “Such a season 
would give work to a very large number of artists 
and other employees, and as all would probably be 
willing to accept very moderate rates of pay, there 
is no reason why at the cheap prices which would 
thereby be rendered possible it should not be well 
supported.” London Truth supports Mr. Klein’s 
suggestion heartily and says: “In Berlin, it may be 
noted, the opera season is continuing despite the 


war just as usual. If there, why not here?” 
Apropos, the London Philharmonic Society is pro- 
ceeding with its regular concerts, but is paying its 
members greatly reduced salaries on the under- 
standing that the deficiency is made up as far as 
possible by a bonus out of the funds available at 
the end of the season. Truth adds the interesting 
information that during both the Waterloo and 
Crimean campaigns “the Philharmonic Society 
kept its flag flying.” 

St. Louis is in the throes of grand opera, for last 
week the San Carlo Opera Company opened its sea- 
son there under the management of the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Committee. The occasion is reported 
to have been successful in every way and the per- 
formances following the premiere drew crowds as 
large as that which attended the opening night. The 
season is to last two weeks and includes “Rigo- 
letto,” “Traviata,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” “Car- 
men,” “Lucia,” “Martha,” “Cavalleria,” “I Pagli- 
acci,” “Aida,” “Barber of Seville,” “Masked Ball,” 


“Trovatore.” 
Ps 


Reports have trickled into this country that 
Willem Mengelberg, the Amsterdam conductor, is 
not dead, as announced some weeks ago, but is re- 
covering from the serious results of an accidental 
fall. In these days it is difficult to count with cer- 
tainty upon any kind of cable service, and as the 
Musica Courter despatch to Amsterdam regard- 
ing the Mengelberg matter remains unanswered, 
there is no way to determine whether the previous 
information regarding the conductor was true or 
not. As soon as definite news concerning Mengel- 
berg comes out of Amsterdam, the Musicat 
Courter will no doubt be the first American news- 
paper to have it. At the present moment there 
seems to be no reason to doubt that Mengelberg at 
least was badly injured. 


<>—_—_ 


After the recent “American Concert” by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, which took place on the 
evening of Monday, November 2, George Hamlin 
was so impressed with the response of the public to 
the cause of native music that he offered a prize of 
$200 for a grand aria for tenor and orchestra. The 
composer must be American, that is, a citizen of 
this country; the text must be an original English 
text, not a translation ; and the composition must be 
of such dimensions that it is distinctly removed from 
the song class and unmistakably in aria form. It is 
Mr. Hamlin’s intention to sing the work for the 
first time at the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s first 
“American Concert” in the fall of 1915. The com- 
position should be submitted to Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
421 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, not later than 
June 1, 1915. 

-—-——s - —_ 

Some day somebody or other will establish 
definitely whether or not the Brahms piano concerto 
in D minor really deserves a permanent place in 
the literature of the piano. First performed in 
public in 1859 (by the composer, in Hanover), 
fifty-five years later, in 1914, music critics still are 
busy trying to establish the exact place the D minor 
concerto ought to occupy. Some of the authorities 
tell us that the piece is noble, inspired ; others insist 
that it is barren, lacking in ideas. Pianists as a rule 
dislike this much discussed Brahms composition, 
Harold Bauer being the only one who appears to be 
willing to give it frequent public hearing. He 
played it here in masterful fashion last week, and 
the listeners applauded heartily, but while we 
know that they were enthusiastic about the pianist, 
considerable doubt must exist as to the degree of 
affection felt by them for the concerto. Fifty-five 
years constitutes a long test for a composition. It 
is safe to say that the much discussed Brahms piece 
hardly will become better liked as time goes on, and 
certainly never popular. 
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HUMOR IN MUSIC. 


Composers sometimes write humoresques, or 
humoresks, or indicate that a certain work is to be 
played “with humor.” 

Strictly speaking, music cannot express humor or 
wit. No doubt the expression “with humor” helps 
the performer to play with lightness, and with 
spirit, and to make his performance pleasing to his 
hearers. But it is that any 
former could make an audience roar with laughter 
or even smile at the humor of a musical passage. If 
there are smiles, they are smiles of pleasure. We 
smile when a baby laughs, but our smile is not be- 
cause of the humor or wit of the baby. It is a 
sympathetic smile of pleasure only. The nearest 
approach to humor are the grotesque sounds and 
odd phrases to be found here and there in orches- 
tral works—such as_ the low note in 
Haydn’s “Creation,” the dialogue between the clar- 
inet and bassoon in Beethoven’s eighth symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s “donkey effects” in “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the oboe imitation of chanticleer 
in Saint-Saéns’ “Dance Macabre,” the shrill ca- 
prices of the clarinet in Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel 

If some readers insist that these passages express 





inconceivable per- 


bassoon 


genuine musical humor we will not dispute the 
question with them. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that humor in music is a very exceptional 
quality, even if it is present at all. 

Wit and humor are founded on logic. 
that is devoid of logic is devoid of humor, we are 


A mind 


told by writers who profess to understand the 
working of the human mind. It that 
neither wit nor logic is a marked characteristic of 
With the absence 


is certain 


the feminine mind in literature. 
of wit we find the absence of convincing logic in 
feminine writers as a class. It is therefore not im 
probable that the absence of the logical faculty in 
a man also implies a lack of wit. 

Sut how can music be convincingly logical? 
What could that wittiest of all authors, Voltaire, 
express in music? If he had the musical genius 
of a Beethoven he could express no more humor 
in music than Beethoven has expressed. In other 
words, his wit and his logic would have to be read 
between the lines, because the lines themselves are 
unable to them. In our opinion Bee 
thoven’s eighth symphony passage is not actually 
humorous in itself, though it suggests that Bee 


express 


thoven possessed a real sense of humor which he 


might have expressed clearly through another 


medium, such as literature or painting. 

Music is supreme among the arts in the ex 
The scientific side of music 
Music 


must perforce seek to express that which it is capa- 


pression of emotion 
is far more like mathematics than like logic. 


ble of expressing better than any other art can ex- 


press. There are certain sentiments which are 


common to poetry, music and painting. 
can express not only comedy but the most ludicrous 


Painting 
scenes. Poetry can relate history and be humor- 
ous, comic, logical, serious, sentimental, heroic, 
tragic, sublime. 

But music has an emotional appeal beyond all 
other arts. It can express pleasure, cheerfulness, 
gaiety, longing,- earnestness and other states of 
feeling. But it cannot portray broad comedy, or 
history, or be logical, or humorous except in a ver) 
restricted way. 

A composer can express humor in music only 
about to the same extent that a poet can express 
beautiful sound by means of words. The words 
suggest beautiful objects or glowing fancies, but 
are actually beautiful in sound only in a secondary 
degree. In the same way, humor is a secondary 
quality in music. 

_—--—— 
A COMPLIMENT. 


minor symphony, Fer- 
“I have heard no other 


Of Frederick Stock’s ¢ 
ruccio Busoni said recently : 
contemporary symphonic work that contains more 





novel ideas or greater profundity of thought. I had 
planned to produce the symphony this season under 
my direction at Bologna and Milan.” 


a — 


“‘ ATMOSPHERE” ANALYZED. 





At last an American musician who has won suc 
cess both here and abroad comes out plainly in favor 
of musical and artistic atmosphere. In the follow- 
ing interview, which appeared on November 1 in the 
Duluth News Tribune, Oscar Seagle gives his views, 
and these views are so filled with ordinary common 
sense that they are here quoted in full. Mr. Seagle 
says: 

“The desired musical supremacy which has been claimed 
achievable owing to the deplorable 
Amer- 


for America is now 
state of Europe; a condition that has driven both 
ican and foreign musicians to these shores, and has forced 
the return of hundreds of American students. If the 
presence of scores of teachers, and thousands of students 
together with the quantity of concerts make for musical 
supremacy, then the title is won, but there is an important 
factor too often overlooked. It is not the quality of the 
concerts, nor the ability of the American teacher, nor is it 
the capacity of the students. It is the attitude of the 
students, which, unfortunately, so faithfully reflects the 
attitude of the public. 

“Of course, that thing called artistic atmosphere is at 
present smashed beyond hope of immediate recovery in 
Europe, therefore America will have to supply all that is 
available this year. It is almost tragic that artistic at- 
mosphere cannot be manufactured and delivered by the 
short order method, for then America would be able to 
supply instantly what is necessary to place her emphatic 
ally to the fore 

“As long as the average American holds music as only 
a woman’s work, just so long will we fail to attain the de 
sired end. This view works an injustice to woman, man 
and music $y thrusting music from the vital activities 
of life, and regarding it only as a decorative art to be toyed 
with by women, one of the most wholesome and refining 
modern times is denied its place. It is a 


reddest of blood, too 


influences of 
man’s profession, a man with the 
but the average man would as soon see his son learn to 


embroider, as to study music He looks upon the great 


musicians as freaks, and is quite willing to hear any fa 
mous freak once, never twice 

“Until there comes into the American home the realiza- 
tion that there are a number of worth while things in this 
life that money cannot solve, we will not have much mu 


sical atmosphere, therefore we cannot achieve musical 


supremacy. To attain this spirit, and to place our imprint 


upon art, in this, the year of our greatest opportunity, we 


} 


must be honest with ourselves, we must refuse to pose 


and refuse to permit those near us to pose.” 


MUSICAL GUIDING. 


The English composer, Percy Grainger, has fol 
lowed the custom 


taken, by the late Edward MacDowell 


originated, if we are not mis 
of writing 
the time and expression marks in his compositions 
in English instead of in the customary Italian; only 


Ma 


Dowell and occasionally gives us quite lengthy ex 


Grainger is much more ambitious than was 


planatory essays which, truth to tell, sound more 
ridiculous than practicable 

We offer below a 
line, calculated to be so distinctly expressed that no 


few little suggestions in this 


artist can fail exactly to interpret the composer’s 
wishes if he faithfully follows them out, and, in our 
unselfish way, we place them without reserve at the 
service of Mr. Grainger or of any other composer 
who may care to use them: 

dramatic orchestral work 


For a passage in an 


with much strings, tremolando; “nervously; sug 
gesting the movements of wine-jelly which has just 
been turned out of the mold onto a dish.” 

Andante con moto sentimento; “in the manner 
of topping-off with fresh pumpkin pie, which has 
been preceded in the course of a long dinner by 
more other food than really necessary.” 

For a passage to be played on the violin entirely 
in harmonics; “with tone suggestive of biting into 
a lemon.’ 

Poco a poco rall. e dim.; “like a two-ounce lump 
of butter deposited in the mathematical center of a 


luke-warm six-inch frying pan.” 


Et cetera ad libitum. 


THOROUGH VOCAL ART. 


\mong the abiding joys of a New York musical 
season is the singing of Johanna Gadski, who not 
only shines each winter as one of the leading ex 
ponents of the big soprano roles in the German and 
Italian repertoire at the Metropolitan, but also gives 
an annual recital or two here and interprets for us 
the masterpieces of classical and modern song con 
posers in such masterful fashion as to have won a 
place among the greatest lied interpreters known to 
the public and critics of this city 
Hall last Wednesday 


a tremendous attendance which over 


At Carnegie afternoon, 

November 11, 

flowed onto the stage, where many extra seats had 

to be placed, testified to the fact that New York’s 

music loving public concurs in the opinion set down 

in the previous paragraph about the nature and im 
Mme 


thusiasm rarely has been experienced here as that 


portance of Gadski’s vocal art Such en 


showered upon the popular artist, who is in a sens 
a product of New York, because it was in our town 
that she scored her first significant successes and it 
was at the Metropolitan that she began that larger 
career which was destined to carry her fame into 
every corner of the globe where the singing art is 
practised and patronized. 

Mme Gadski never has sung better in our concert 
halls than last Wednesday, her voice sounding fresh 
and full and her resources in the departments of 
tonal modulation and text interpretation appearing 
to be practically limitless. It has become customary 
to say that her long operatic experience stands her 
in good stead when it comes to exploiting dramatic 
moments tn her singing of songs, but such a criti 
cism does not quite do Mme. Gadski justice, for she 
is as effective in the purely musical moments of a 
lied as in its “program,” and displays a wealth of 
nuance and tonal application which as a rule ar 
not in the regular equipment of an operatic pet 

Rather Mm 


the technic she has acquired on the boards. but calls 


tormer Gadski relies not at all upon 


to her aid the results of the thorough studies mads 


by her in the realm of lieder singing and the now 


wide experience enjoyed by her in that field 


Finer exposition of deep sentiment, 


suiting otf 
color to the 


vocal various moods required, and 


adaptability of the mechanical technics of the voic 


could hardly be conceived than the artist exhibited 


in her opening group, Schumann’s “Widmung,” 
“Stille Thranen,” “Wenn ich friih in den Garde 


geh,’”’ “Mondnacht” and “Frithlingsnacht Schu 
bert was represented by “Der Neugierige,” “] 

tanei,” “Who Is Sylvia?” “Nachtstiick” and “Hark 
Hark, the Lark!” Here, too, Mme. Gadski touched 


the well-springs of feeling in heart stirring mannet 


and yet in the gayer episodes she moved the lighter 


fancies of her audience irresistibly when certain 


passages of “Who Is Syl ” and “Hark, Hark, tl 
Lark,” called for qualities of archne ind even 
humor 

Franz’s “Fiir Musik” was a flawless piece of 


} 


lieder singing. His less known “Willkommen mein 


Wald” and the familiar “Es hat die Rose sich beg 
klagt” also had appealing interpretations, One of 
the grandiose readings was that of Brahms’ “Von 


Ewiger Liebe,” delivered with intense emotion a 


remarkable musical understanding. The 


y same con 
poser’s “‘Wiegenlied” and “Meine Liebe ist grit 
formed a trio of trresistible attraction Wolf’ It 
dem Schatten deiner Lox ken,” Mendelssohn’s “Auf 


Fligeln des Gesanges” and Strauss’ “Die Nacht 


and “Standchen” completed a program of unusua 
strength and one that constituted a gloriou 
minder of the inestimable debt under which Ger 
many has placed the rest of the world by suppl 
it with the greatest song composers and the greatest 
songs 

Mme. Gadski received a typical ovation consist 
ing of vociferous applause, mountains of flower 


She tris 


and encores galore 1s wh it the (,erman 


call “an artist by the grace of God.” 
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ON ADVERTISING. 


[wo hundred and four years ago Joseph Addison, 
famous essayist, poet and dramatist, wrote an ar- 
‘Advertising,’ which was published in 
lhe Tatler” on Thursday, September 14, 1710. 

We intend to supplement that article with another 


ticie On 


the same subject, even though we fail to reach 

\ddisonian literary level 

Addison begins by saying: 
{t is my custom, in a dearth of news, to enter- 
in myself with those collections of advertisements 

t appear at the end of all our public prints.” 

littl “An adver- 
ement 
ith an article from Madrid, and John Bartlett of 
same paper 


farther on he reflects that 
from Piccadilly goes down to posterity 
;oodman’s-fields is celebrated in the 
ith the emperor of Germany.” 

In the middle of the “The 
eat art in writing advertisements is the finding 


article we are told: 
1 proper method to catch the reader’s eye, with- 
vhich a good thing may pass over unobserved.” 
the article are: (a) 
read, (b) an advertisement has 


sum and substance of 
ements are 
enduring value when it appears among im- 
irticles, (c) the advertisements must have 
in them to catch the reader’s eye. 

Addison was right. John McCor- 


Borwick and Paul Dufault recently 


ymething 
let us see if 
ck, Leonard 
vertised in the Their adver- 
Australia, 


hich happy land is about as far away from New 


MusIcaL COURIER. 


its were read and criticized in 


isemet 


the spherical formation of the earth will 
ermit. We assume that those advertisements were 


» read in several localities nearer home. 


lodesty 
editorials, which are intended to give weight 
which 


If our editorials, 


forbids us to say much about the value 


mportance to the newspaper in our 


lers are invited to advertise. 
paragraphs and world-wide concert and opera re- 
were of no value they would not be so fre 
reprinted by other newspapers of all kinds. 

ohn McCormack, Borwick and Paul 


ult sent us a number of criticisms clipped from 


Leonard 


newspapers of Australia which we deemed suffi- 
It is 


lent that the reprinted criticisms were read, be- 


ntly attractive for the eyes of our readers. 


on them in the 
But the 
that comment seems to be under the im- 
it is not quite the right thing to do 
sical artists to let the world know what they 


use we have found a comment 


tre Magazine of Sydney, Australia. 
n that 


ng. He imported that idea from England, 

s not an Englishman himself 

ralia, of all the colonies of the British Em 

; the most English in manners and customs. 
has a large French population and is a very 

United States. South Africa 

India, of course, 


ighbor of the 
owerful Dutch population 

vilization of its own while England was 
Horace and Catullus as 


But Australia 


T ferred to by 


wrrible and remote Britain.” 


»werful neighbor and no mixed population 
lish to a degree unknown outside of Eng- 
Knowing this, we are able intelligently 

he Australian who wrote in the Sydney 
Magazine that “John McCormack, Leonard 
id Panl 


country who are publishing Australian 


Dufault are among the recent 


ns on their own appearances in the MusIcaL 


\ 


New York) with ‘advt.’ at the end, de- 
t the 
ising reception given to our sailors during 
American fleet to Australia 
> that the 


is. We 


either at us or at 


y are paid at so much per inch.” 


visit of the 
Australians have friendly 
can hardly believe that the 
itic was sneering the three 
tists who, with a great many celebrated artists of 
1] Courter. It is 

ible that our Antipodean fellow journalist 
his that 
considered Australian criticisms im- 


inds. advertise in the Musicatr 


satisfaction in finding 


roreccing 
xpressing 


rtists 


is a 


portant enough to reprint in America at consider- 
able expense. 

But our impression is that the Australian critic 
looks with an English eye upon advertising and 
thinks it beneath the dignity of a musical artist, or 
any other professional man. If he has such an 
idea in his head we counsel him to expel it, for it 
is erroneous. 

In our opinion English professional men are just 
as pleased as anybody else to get their names into 
the newspapers. But to be strictly correct and in 
good form, many English and other professionals 
often seem to think that the notice in the paper must 
be put in by some one else and not be paid for. 

We confess that it takes a subtler intellect than 
we possess to understand why it is improper for 
an artist to collect his free notices and then pay 
another paper to reprint some of them. We have 
written columns of free notices and reviews of con- 
certs by John McCormack, Leonard Borwick and 
Paul Dufault. Would it be contrary to the laws 
of professional ethics for those artists to take our 
free notices to the editor of the Sydney Theatre 
Magazine and say: “Will you reprint these for us? 
We are glad that the Musicat Courter speaks so 
well of us, but of course we cannot expect you to 
keep your paper running by reprinting foreign 
notices without being paid for doing so.” 

Strange as it may seem to some of our English 
and Australian friends, we believe that it would be 
wrong not to pay a newspaper to advertise us. We 
are not at all in accord with the ancient Spartan 
doctrine that it is right to steal but wrong to be 
found out. 

We have met musicians who think it is undigni- 
fied to advertise at all. They consider it too com- 
mercial and altogether unprofessional. We feel 
certain that they have hardly given this matter any 
serious thought. They are evidently governed by 
their feelings.. 

They maintain that an artist should become 
known through his work and by what other people 
say about him, but that it is unprofessional to pay 
a newspaper to help make known quickly that which 
otherwise could only be known slowly. If the Lon- 
don Times gave Leonard Borwick a paragraph in 
praise of his recital in the Queen’s Hall no one 
would deem it unprofessional on the part of the 
pianist to buy a copy of the Times and send it to 
\merica or Australia. If it was right to buy one 
copy, it would be right to buy a thousand. And 
after he had bought a thousand copies, marked 
them and mailed them, how much would he have 
spent on advertising himself? Far more in actual 
money than it would have cost to pay the Musicar 
Courier to reprint the Times paragraph. In addi- 
tion, the valuable time of a great artist would be 
wasted in a work that any boy can do. Moreover, 
the thousand copies of the Times would not reach 
anywhere near as many readers as the reprint in 
the Musica Courter would. 

And, finally, if it is improper for an artist to pay 
a newspaper to reprint what other newspapers have 
said about him, why is it right and proper for the 
same artist to spend, or cause to be spent, hundreds 
of dollars in the newspapers and for posters invit- 
ing the public to come and hear him play or sing 
at a certain concert hall on a given date? What 
about that very commercial and mercenary and un- 
professional price per ticket at the end of the ad- 
vertisement ? 

Let us be logical rather than sentimental in this 
matter. Let us recognize that it would be utterly 
foolish for an artist not to give publicity to his 
forthcoming recital, and about as equally foolish 
not to let the solicited public know what the artist 
had to offer in return for the money the public was 
requested to spend. Either advertise the artist and 
advertise the concert, or do not advertise the artist 
and do not advertise the concert. 

It is necessary to take into consideration the cus- 
toms of the country in which the advertising is 


done. The public of our time is accustomed to the 
advertising of everything. It is in no sense of the 
word unprofessional for an artist to advertise in 
America. Our judges, clergymen, statesmen, even 
our Secretary of State, advertise when they are to 
appear before the general public. We are a practi- 
cal people. We think it far more unprofessional to 
give a recital to a handful of auditors than to a 
crowded auditorium. And if the reprinting of 
honest and unpurchased praise from a foreign news- 
paper is going to help fill the concert room, we think 
it is the only right thing to do for an artist who has 
his reputation as a public attraction to consider. 

If there are aristocratic amateurs and dilettanti 
who consider it more dignified to achieve doubtful 
artistic success in empty concert rooms than it is 
to advertise as the great artists, including Bee- 
thoven, have done, we hope we have said nothing 
to disturb their pleasant dream. 

But so long as John McCormack, Leonard 
Borwick, Paul Dufault and a host of other famous 
artists of international renown continue to use the 
columns of the Musicat Courter for advertising 
purposes we shall go on our way, unmindful of the 
well meant but injudicious jibe of our Sydney critic 
on the far shore of the broad Pacific. 


ee 
A NEW VIOLINIST. 


When Arrigo Serato is referred to as a “new” 
violinist in these columns, the adjective applies 
specifically to New York’s hearing of him, for Mu- 
sicaAL Covrrer’s chroniclers from abroad have been 
telling the American public in these pages year in 
and year out how important a role Serato plays in 
the concert halls of Europe, where he is recognized 
as one of the leading exponents of the violin and 
its best music. 

Last Sunday afternoon, November 15, the visitor 
made his local debut at the Philharmonic concert in 
Carnegie Hall, and played the Beethoven concerto 
in such fashion as to confirm amply all the good re- 
ports which had preceded his landing upon these 
shores. Serato is a player who strives for big 
effects on his instrument and achieves them bril- 
jiantly, without loss of artistic balance, without 
sensationalism, and without sacrificing the composer 
in order to superimpose the Serato personality. 
However, he regards his art as a dignified ex- 
pression of his own musical feelings, and therefore 
gives the listener the impression that the perform- 
ance never degenerates into merely mechanical re- 
production or loses its vitality in the attempt to be- 
come objective. A glowing musical temperament, 
a warm, vibrant tone of large volume and much 
color variety, and the impressive degree of technical 
skill which all modern fiddlers of the first rank 
possess, stamp Serato as a notable addition to the 
eminent artists by whom New York has been 
wooed and conquered. Superb musicianship 
marked every measure of his rendering of the Bee- 
thoven concerto and his reverential attitude toward 
it differed materially from that of certain players 
who when they perform Beethoven appear to be 
doing him a favor. The quiet majesty of the first 
movement, the lofty sentiment of the second, and 
the bubbling humor of the finale had in Serato an 
exponent who understood the music perfectly and 
felt it sympathetically. He was received by the 
audience with every sign of respect and admiration. 

The orchestra gave an uncommonly suave ac- 
count of Schubert’s “Unfinished” symphony and 
Grieg’s “Elegiac Melodies,” and put color, clever- 
ness and dash into Weber’s “Oberon” overture, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice” and three 
excerpts from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 

aS Sn 

“How badly hurt by the war Switzerland is, 
though a neutral country,” says Henry T. Finck in 
the New York Evening Post, “is indicated by the 
fact that the Zurich theatres are open for a season 
of two months only, while those of Bern and Basle 
remain closed.” 
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LANGUAGE AND SONG. 


When a violin is first put into the hands of a boy 
he will hold the instrument in any position that 
feels most natural and comfortable to the condi- 
tion of his muscles and nerves. 

If the boy could be given the special development 
of a violinist without ever touching a violin it is 
not unreasonable to believe that as soon as the in- 
strument was given him he would find no trouble 
in holding it the correct way. It is not uncomfort- 
able for a great violinist to hold his instrument cor- 
rectly. Nor does a great pianist find anything un- 
natural in holding his hands over the keyboard in 
a way that no beginner ever happens to adopt. We 
hardly think that these statements will be contra- 
dicted. Yet there may be those who maybe will 
not altogether agree with us when we say that 
the difficulties which the tongue has in pronounc- 
ing the words of a foreign language are mostly 
muscular, 

Let us imagine, for instance, that the languages 
on our earth are spoken by the tongue, that the 
languages on the moon are spoken by the teeth, and 
that the languages on Mars are spoken by the neck. 
It is probable that an inhabitant of Mars would 
find the languages of the moon absolutely unpro- 
nounceable, because it is impossible to make the 
neck do the work of the teeth. Ot course, this 
example is exaggerated, but it is not as absurd as 
it may seem. In principle it is exactly what hap- 
pens when we attempt to speak a foreign language 
with the muscles and nerves that are accustomed 
only to the sound formations of our own language, 
whatever that may be. 

We know that all Germans speak English with 
a German accent, that all Frenchmen speak it with 
a French accent, and that all Italians speak it with 
an Italian accent. 

By no possible chance would a Frenchman hap- 
pen to speak English with a German or Italian 
accent. Nor would an Englishman ever happen 
to speak German with a French accent. Why? 
The only reasonable answer is that each language 
requires the special use of certain muscles and a 
special placing of each sound. This well known 
foreign accent is due entirely to the attempt to pro- 
nounce one language with the set of muscles and 
positions required for another language. Any one 
who has watched a child develop and has heard it 
struggle to pronounce words it understands but 
cannot quite utter, will be able to grasp the troubles 
we all have when we try to pronounce words which 
require a muscular control we have not yet de- 
veloped. 

It is a common expression that “only chil- 
dren can learn to speak a language without a 
foreign accent.” We may say that only children 
can learn to hold a violin correctly and acquire a 
command of the keyboard. But we believe that, 
if properly taught, an adult could learn to pro- 
nounce foreign words without that distressing blem- 
ish we call a foreign accent. The trouble is.that 
we will not abandon our familiar muscles and 
mouth formation when we try to speak a foreign 
accent. If, in order to speak French correctly, it 
was necessary to hold our knife in our left hand 
and our fork in our right, we should find that most 
of us, who are accustomed to hold our knife in our 
tight hand and our fork in our left, would still go 
on trying to pronounce French with our knife and 
fork in their accustomed places, because at first we 
felt the other way to be awkward. 

We try to pick up the sound by ear, forgetting, 
or unconscious that if we formed our mouth and 
tongue positions correctly the right sound would 
take care of itself. For instance, it is useless to 
try to pronounce the sound, Ah, if we drop our 
jaw and protrude our lips in the form of O. We 
are-obliged to say Awe or 00. In the same way, 
we pronounce foreign words with a foreign accent 


simply because we form our mouth and lips incor- 
rectly to produce the sound we have in mind. 

If we could have the right muscles and the cor- 
rect positions given us by an instructor, we would 
have no difficulty in getting the right accent. But 
our natural inclination to use our own familiar 
mouth formation and lip and tongue muscles is the 
reason why we do not get over our foreign accent, 
no matter how well we may understand the words 
we use. 

The importance of this to singers lies in the fact 
that those languages which are naturally nearest the 
best mouth formation and tone placing of good sing- 
ing are the easiest to sing in; and those who are 
accustomed to those languages are more natural 
singers than are those whose mother tongue re- 
quires sotinds that can only be made by mouth po 
sitions undesirable in good singing tone produc- 
tion. 

Needless to say, the Italian language is nearest to 
the singing language. It might not be wrong to 
say that a good way to learn to sing is first to learn 
Italian pronunciation. Italians speak with the 
mouth well open, with voice placed where it is res- 
onant, and with plenty of breath pressure. In 
England it is considered bad manners to make so 
much noise in conversation as the Italians habitu 
ally make. More than two centuries ago Milton 
complained about the English manner of speaking 
.” Milton thought it 
W e are 
not concerned with the cause, however, but with the 
fact. 
not naturally acquire as good a singing mouth as 
the native of Italy gets from his language. 


being “too close and inward 
was due to the cold and damp climate. 


It is certain that a native of England does 


The American method of speaking, though it may 
not be as pleasant to hear as the English method, 
is usually considered to be better for singing pur 
We need not dwell on this matter long, for 
neither the English mouthy sound nor the Ameri- 
can nasal twang rid the English language of its 
many consonants and thin vowels. We do not for 


poses. 


a moment imply that the English language cannot 
be musical in song; for the English language con- 
tains all the Italian vowels. But the English lan- 
guage also contains sounds that are not at all, or 
not so much, in evidence in the Italian language. 
An Italian composer may set any Italian sound to 
any music. 
some judgment in placing certain sounds in excep- 


An English composer must exercise 


tional places 
would sound like a combined flock of geese and 
an escape of steam if sung by a large chorus: 


Campbell has written two lines that 


“Life’s a burning, boundless waste, 
Where bliss’s stream we seldom taste.” 

“Bliss’s stream” contains nine consonants, with 
four “esses” in a row. Could such a line be con- 
structed in Italian? 

German outclasses English as a language of con- 
sonants. 
of German vowels 


But no one can deny the sonorous sound 


Singers whose mother tongue is English may find 
it advantageous to acquire an Italian manner of 
controlling the lips and tongue and in placing the 
sound. And when they have that method firmly 
fixed so that they pronounced as naturally as an 
Italian, they may then carefully learn how to form 
the additional sounds required by the English lan 
guage with as little disturbance as possible of the 
acquired Italian method. We are not attempting 
to give singing lessons or to interfere in any way 
with the methods of experts in voice training. Our 
object is merely to point out that (a) it is impos- 
sible to pronounce a foreign language correctly 
without the correct mouth formation; (b) that lan- 
guage is best for singing which gives the most cor 
rect mouth formation for singing. 

We have used the term, mouth formation, in a 
slipshod way; but we trust it will be understood 
to mean the position of the lips and tongue during 
the emission of vocal sound. 











































METROPOLITAN OPERA OPENS. 


Particular interest attached this year to the for 
mal premiere of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
which took place Monday evening, November 16, 
because of the fact that most of the singers had to 





be freed through all sorts of resourceful manipula 
tion from the countries now at war in Europe 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza accomplished the liberations 
quietly and effectively, and to him must be ex 
tended the thanks of the opera executives and opera 
patrons of this city. 

Verdi’s thin and aged “The Masked Ball” was 
the opening attraction, and with Caruso as Riccardo, 
Frieda Hempel as Oscar, Entmy Destinn as Amelia, 
Margarete Matzenauer as Ulrica, Pasquale Amato 
as Renato, Andrea de Segurola as Samuel, and 
Leon Rothier as Tom, the performance reflected ex 
treme brilliancy in the singing and acting, all of the 
principals revealing those familiar qualities which 
have made their possessors so popular and estab 
lished their high artistic qualities so firmly. Arturo 
Toscanini conducted the orchestra and gave renewed 
demonstration of his kindling temperament, re 
markable musical grasp and amazing baton mastery 
No one but Toscanini is able to infuse into the faded 
Verdi score so much life and glowing color as were 
in evidence last Monday. He is the operatic revivi 
her, par excellence 


All the vocalists were in good voice and palpably 
under the influence of the general excellent spirit 
which prevailed at the Metropolitan premiere. The 
customary large and _ representative audience, 
gathered from the best fashion, business and pro 
fessional circles, filled the boxes and stalls Mu 


sicians, as in former years, were conspicuously 


absent. 
‘Lohen 
Thursday, 


The balance of this week will present 
Wednesday, 


“Rosenkavalier” on Friday, “ 


grin” on “Carmen” on 

Boheme” on Saturday 

atternoon and “Aida” on Saturday evening 
—— 


TORONTO CONCERTS CANCELLED. 


Our Chicago office reports that the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto has cancelled the concerts which 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was to give in 
the Canadian city next February. One of the 
reasons given for the cancellation was that the Chi 
cago band contains Austrian and German member 
who are not naturalized American citizens. Certain 
Chicago circles appear to have taken umbrage at 
the action of the Canadians, but nevertheless the 
latter are acting well within their rights and accord 
ing to the dictates of reason and of the rules of 
To an Englishman a German is a German, 


whether he be 


war. 
a musketeer or a musician, and no 
one can blame John Bull for refusing to let the 


Those 


country who wish to be 


enemy pass his borders. C’est la guerre 


German musicians in thi 


considered Americans should lose no time in be 


coming naturalized 


VERSATILE BOSTON. 


York, Herald of Nov 
1914, is this telegraphic communication 


From the New ember 12 


Necro Soncs Axe BArgrep rrom Boston 
Boston, Mass Thursday The old 


“My Old Kentucky Home Oh 


de Cold, Cold Ground,” are insults to the negro race, a 


Pusuic ScHeo 
plantation song 


Susannah,” “Massa 


cording to speakers who appeared today at a hearing |x 


fore the school committee, and a book of forty songs cor 


taining them was ordered withdrawn frorm the bhi 
schools 
We offer this without comment, exce pt qu t] 


recall to ourselves that Boston was the city whos: 


white citizens were “insulted” by the presence of 


Macmonnie’s beautiful “Bacchante” in the court 
vard of the Public Library 
a > 


The only German atrocities so far established « 


existant are the street bands which the fatherland 


so cruelly has sent all over the world 
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War in Music. 


is no sign of spiritual elevation, or even of 


j 


degradation, in Strauss’ music,” 


the London Saturday Review; “no sign of 
ve a Prussian determination to be first to dom- 
a world conqueror in the realm of music. The 
factitious jut the technical ef- 

of the man is astounding. The 
erly counterpoint, the brilliant orchestration, the hard- 
lack of a fine feeling, the utter 
all these might be, and | think are, manifesta- 


are wholly 
uperemciency 
and the touch of 
rennes 
working of the Prussian spirit 
help the ‘Hel- 
true assertive- 


and results of the 
idea of 
Prussian self 
himself the the battle, 
i-dub-dub, he ‘hacks his through,’ and he 

ntly overcomes the ‘contemptible little army’ of his 


The poetic’ (heaven us!) 


n’ is Prussian; with 


hero in with its 


le makes 


way tri- 


ose who liked not the symphonic poems—whom he 


aimlessly squeaking and gibbering There 


in music and when we apply the touchstone we 


nusic of Strauss is a lie, and the composer the 


Prussian fallacy.” 


John, and very powerful, and very 


el it our duty to remind you of the 


Richard Strauss was born, raised 


that he 


that 
Munich. imbibed his early musical 
and conductor, and comes of an 


Munich is in 


a compose! 
Also, fohn 
And it is a well known fact that the 


years been anti- 


famnaly Bavaria, 
Prussia 
notoriously 


7 many 


Hitt's So, However. 
| November 11, you 
Lilac Domino,’ Andreas 
a baritone named Douthitt 
seconds.” My office boy, 
immediately said, “I Dout 
truly ALLEGRO 


Db St In the Variations” of 

tence At the 
venture 
lirty-tve 
ement 


Yours 


rites that the article in the Musical 
1, entitled “Fixed Pitch,” brought 
told few ithe 


teacher Theodor Leschetizky 


him a years ago by 
Prof 
1 member of the Vienna Congress of 


settled 


t the present day,” 


upon the international pitch as 
says Mr 


musicians who has what we 


finally 
} Osgood, “and per- 
call 


his absolute pitch was founded on the 


of those 


now superseded by the international 
this day his sense of pitch never has 
that 
has to calculate men 


sting itself automatically, and 


in any key, he 


vetween the old pitch and the present 


sure in what key the composition 


one wonders, is the oldest 


“What 
| 


It is the one about Orpheus, who 


ther he had seen a certain slighting refer- 


Olympian Bugle about his lyre playing, replied 


read what the critics write con 


iV i never, 


pertormance 


Why They Failed. 
\ : erdam, N y paper 


first 


ventures this: “Perhaps 


won distinction as a violin 


; ‘ << 
unusual feeling in his music. 


been if only Bach, 
had 


might have 


and Brahms also been 
Relative Music. 

In Daniel Gregory ‘*s program notes of the New York 
read about the Bantock 


1 short introduction on 


Orchestt neerts one 
It opens with 
) j » as 4 
and plucked strings, a first cousin of 
Dukas’ ‘L’ That 
sibilities for the extension of the 


Apprenti Sorcier.’” 


musical criticism. It is possible, 


Mason's 
father-in-law to Richard Wagner's 


using method, to determine which 
themes are 


ather to Siegfried Wagner's, and what part of 
ct matter the Young French composers appro- 


remarks John F. 





Brahms’ finale in the C 
minor symphony, according to the same genealogical sys- 
from Pa Beethoven’s “Ninth.” Strauss’ 
themes, difficult to trace as to parentage, could be hinted 
at as illegitimate in origin, and the modern Russian music 
of course must be called the poor relation of Chopin and 
Liszt, with Rubinstein as the wet nurse. 

Kingly Confidence. 

From London Truth, October 28, 1914: “During his 
recent stay at York Cottage his majesty (King George) 
was out partridge shooting each day for a few hours, and 
heavy bags were obtained, as it is a very good year for 
birds in Norfolk.” 

Tango or War? 
“All the world’s a stage,’ 


priated from Uncle Debussy. 


tem, is derived 


quoted a thespian the other 
day to the manager of an unsuccessful production. “It 





HONORING MUSICIANS IN HONOLULU. 
Mischa Elman (left of reader), Harold 
Kahn, aboard the steamship Senoma, at 
ians have decorated the musicians with 
native manner of showing courtesy 


Baucr and Percy 
Honolulu. Hawai 
wreaths of leis, the 
to honored visitors. 











must be,” growled the one addressed, “for I don’t see any 
audiences.” 
Burial Service. 

Speaking of stage matters, when an author is whipping 
his ou‘-of-town piece into shape for the New York pre- 
miere, could it be said that he is administering the last 


writes 


Handy Andy. 

And continuing to discourse on theatrical affairs, Ren- 
nold Wolf says in his glittering Morning Telegraph column 
“Another play being groomed for early production is “The 
Passing of Hans Dippel.’” It could not be “The Passing 
of Andreas Dippel” for that gentleman is with us always; 
he has become avy institution and a popular one. 
Out-and-Indoor Sport. 

“G. L. Harbour and Harry Taylor left yesterday after- 
noon for New York for a few days to spend in deep sea 
fishing and attending grand opera.” (Ver- 
mont) Banner. 

Symphonic Word. 

Wherever one’s sympathy may happen to lie, there prob- 
ably is a unanimous opinion that it does not matter which 
of the Allies shoots to pieces the word Vierwaldstattersee- 
salonschrauhendampferkonkurrenzgesellschaftsburea u vor - 
steherbezeugniss. 


Bennington 


Bruckner would have loved to set that 
word to music. 
Good Stuff. 

“Fall In” is the bes: modern European war song we have 
come across so far, even if it is useful only for the mo- 
ment, as its purpose is to encourage recruiting in England. 
Sir Frederic Cowen wrote the music and the words are by 
Harold Begbie. The third verse of the song runs like this: 
How will you fare, sonny, how will you fare, 

In the far off winter night, 

When you sit by the fire in an old man’s chair, 

And your neighbors talk of the fight? 

Will you slink away, as it were from a blow, 

Your old head shamed and bent? 

Or say “TI was not with the first to go, 
But I went, thank God, I went.” 


When Women Talk War. 

“If ever the Germans capture Dunkirk, the rest of Eng- 
land had better be careful.” 

“Why, you goose, Dunkirk isn’t in England; it’s in 
Scotland.” 

“Of course it‘is. How stupid of me. I don’t under- 
stand, though, how the Germans got into Scotland.” 

“They took the soldiers over in submarines by the north- 
ern route.’ 

“What's the latest news from Verdun?” 

“[ haven’t been following the campaign in Servia at all. 
It’s a foregone conclusion that a little country like Servia 
can’t hold out against Russia very long.” 

“How many troops has Russia?” 

“Oh, about forty million.” 

“Have the Austrians decided to give up their attack on 
Przemysl ?” 

“Long ago, my dear. You see, they had the Meuse in 
their rear, and the fire from the English warships was too 
severe, so their position became untenable and they fell 
back on their intrenchments near Warsaw.” 

“What are the French doing?” 

“They have just captured Vosges, a very important 
strategic center in Germany.” 

“I thought Vosges is in Belgium.” 

“You are right; it is. I got it mixed up with Ypres.” 

“Aren't those German guns remarkable?” 

“Phenomenal! And to think that they’re only fifteen 
inches high.” 

“Soissons is putting up a stiff fight.” 

“He has to. Don’t you know what his object is?” 

“No.” 

“To push on to Cracow and effect a 
Joffre.” 

“Isn't it wonderful to be able to follow the whole war 
scheme so thoroughly ?” 

“Marvelous !” 

Summa Summarum. 

Ethel Leginska’s playing of the twenty-four Chopin 
studies at her recital last Monday, starts the reflec:ion 
that any one competent to manage the two dozen finger 
breakers is able to play anything in the entire piano liter- 
gture, 

Music with Meals. 

“In Berlin they are serving five cent dinners and two cent 
suppers to poor musicians,” said a returned traveler to an 
American composer the other day. “What are the chances 
of America’s going to war?” asked the music maker hope- 
fully. 

To Be Said Quickly. 

By the time a person could make up his mind whether 
or not to hear the Band of Islam Temple Ancient Arabic 
Order of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine Oasis of San Fran- 
cisco concert, undoubtedly it would be over. 


juncture with 


Commuter’s Joy. 

“As nervous as a commuter during the last act of ‘Meis- 
tersinger,’” a simile quoted by the Evening Mail, hits home 
with the suburban section of our opera goers. 

“Hoch!” 

Leo Slezak, the tenor, writes from his home in Austria 
as follows: “Dear Messrs. Haensel & Jones: When | 
was in America last year I attended a dinner given in honor 
of one of the officers of the United States navy. At the 
dinner one of the U. S. naval officers arose and said, “My 
country; may it always be right, but right or wrong, my 
country.’ That is the way I feel now. My country is at 
war, The Emperor has showered me with honors in times 
of peace. I will honor my Emperor by staying here. I 
have repeatedly volunteered to go to the front, but have 
not yet been accepted. But I want the Emperor to know 
that I am willing and prepared to go. It would be pleasant 
to be in America singing in concert. I love to sing and I 
love America. But my duty is here in my Fatherland. So 
again I say, ‘My country; may it always be right, but 
right or wrong, my country.’ Please explain to all my 
friends. They will understand. I cannot come to Amer- 
ica this season. (Signed) Leo SuezaxK.” 


Us and Goethe. 

Goethe considered the libretto of “The Magic Flute” to be 
ridiculous. So do we. However, we do not think it much 
ridiculouser than the librettos of “Gioconda” and “Par- 
sifal.” Lronarp Lreaiine. 





Waghalter a Soldier. 


tenatz Waghalter, conductor of the Deutsches Opern- 
haus (Charlottenburg-Berlin), who was a Russian subject 
who the war broke out, has become a naturalized German 
citizen, and upon offering his services to the cause of that 
country was accepted for military duty in the Elizabeth 
Guards Grenadier Regiment of Charlottenburg. As that 
troop will remain in Charlottenburg for the present, Wag- 
halter is in a position to keep on conducting, even if in- 
termittently, at the Deutsches Opernhaus. 
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Boston Praises Serato. 


Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, who is just entering 
upon his initial American tour, effected his debut in this 
country before a Boston audience on Sunday afternoon, 
November 8. The success of Serato on that occasion is 
shown in the appended notices culled from the daily pa- 
pers: 

“Mr. Serato appeared at ‘the concert for the people’ 
yesterday afternoon, and justified the report that preceded 
him. He is a matured technician with his instrument, 
using his skill for well emphasized display, when his music 
asks nothing else, and subordinating it to music that in 
turn bids such subordination. His tone is warm, elastic 
and ingratiating. He plays with understanding of his mu- 
sic and with discriminating taste as to its voice and its 
style. He has due sense of the rounding of phrase into 
phrase, of the sustaining of a long and songful line. He 
plays with just and sincere feeling, 
with pleasure yesterday.” 


His hearers listened 
Boston Transcript. 


“A large audience in the Boston Theatre yesterday af- 
ternoon greeted Mr. Serato, who then played for the first 
time in this country. The occasion was the second of the 
concerts of the people under the auspices of the Boston 
Music School Settlement. 

“Yesterday afternoon Mr. Serato played Vitali’s ‘Ciac- 
cona’ ; the romance and finale concerto, by Wieniawski; 
Schumann's ‘Abendlied,’ and Sarasate’s ‘Zigeunerweisen,’ 
also small pieces in response to unusually hearty and 
prolonged applause. He is a well trained violinist. His 
tone is even and agreeable, sufficiently virile in sturdy 
passages, mellow in song, sympathetic throughout. 

“His technical proficiency was fully adequate to*the re- 
quirements of the composition, his sense of phrasing is 
sound and musical.”—Boston Herald. 


“Mr. Arrigo Serato, Italian violinist, played for the first 
time in America. Mr. Serato did not disappoint the antici- 
pations of his audience, anxious to hear him on account of 
the reports which had preceded his appearance. Mr. Serato 
is indeed a violinist of parts. He is more than a technically 
proficient entertaining performer. 
sic and made it intelligible and inspiring to a large gather- 
ing of untrained hearers. He has maturity and individual- 
ity of style and will undoubtedly be heard again in this 
city in the near future. He played Wieniawski’s violin 
concerto in D minor, Bach's sonata in E minor, and shorter 


He played serious mu- 


compositions by Bruch, Schumann, Vieuxtemps.”—Boston 


Post. 


“Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, gave a brilliant con 
cert yesterday afternoon in the Boston Theatre. . . . It 
was a crowa drawn from the clientele that practically filled 
the large theatre yesterday, and Mr. Serato offered an 
abundance of just what they wanted—music of a varied 
type, but of the choicest and with the artistic sense evident 
in rendition; for a great number of the auditors were there 
to catch, if possible, the clusive secrets of art, the ‘how’ 
of the violinist. 

“Mr. Serato played a Ciacona by Vitali and romance 
and finale by Wieniawski, ‘Abendlied,’ by Schumann, and 
‘Zigeunerweisen,’ by Sarasate, a collection that gives fid- 
diers of any degree of skill an abundance of the problems 
and nuances that make up the charm of art for the execu- 
tant and redolent of melody for the merely ‘interested’ 
who can listen to music and who in a musical school gath- 
ering make a serious task of listening. 

“It was the violinist’s first appearance in America, though 
he is acclaimed in Italy as its leading artist on the instru- 
ment. He has indeed an exquisite tone; and artist's vision, 
though still young, and a manual competency that places 
him, in this regard at least on a par with Kreisler and E1- 
man.”—Boston Globe. 

“The outstanding quality of Mr, Serato’s playing of the 
violin is his tremendous honesty. His preparations for the 
work of an artist has been arduous and faithful; he has 
learned the best traditions, and he has been well schooled 
in the serious business of interpreting music before an 
audience. So high a regard has he apparently for the 
value of a thoughtful 
proclaiming the work of the true artist that he will shy at 
any temptation to indulge in sentimentality, even with the 
hope of making an impression on his first audience in a 


sober and dignified rendering as 


strange land. 

“Hearty applause greeted Mr. Serato as he appeared on 
the stage for his first number, and still heartier hand- 
clapping rewarded his first effort. The audience as cordial 
and discriminating as an artist could wish, by the way 
thoroughly approved of the new violinist, and demanded 


and got two extra numbers.”—-Christian Science Monitor 





Althouse in “Rosenkavalier.” 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, will make his first appearance in opera this season 
on Friday evening, November 20, in the leading tenor role 


of “Der Rosenkavalier.” Mr. Althouse has just returned 
from a successful concert tour under the direction of 
Haensel & Jones. 





Frances Ingram and Her Chums. 


The accompanying snapshot shows Frances Ingram, the 








FRANCES INGRAM IN SINCERE SOCIETY 
contralto, and her delightful chums on the beach at her 
home on Lake Michigan. 





Grace Kerns’ Engagements. 


Grace Kerns, soprano, has been engaged to sing with the 
Apollo Club, New York, on December 8 On December 
12, she will appear at a concert in Tarrytown, N. Y., and 





sRACE KERNS 


on December 18 she is to sing with the Apollo Club, of 
Pit:sburgh. Miss Kerns will also be soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra on its tour next spring, cover- 
ing a period of two months. 

During the past summer Miss Kerns divided her time 
between her home in Virginia and various places in Maine. 
In addition, she appeared in concert at Round Lake, N. Y.; 
Spring Lake, N. J.; Washington, Conn., and other places. 

Miss Kerns is the soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York, and as such has won a host of admirers for 
herself and her art. 


Harold Henry Critiques. 


Harold Henry’s recent piano recital in Aecolian Hall, 
New York, won much favorable criticism for the playing 
of the Chicago pianist from the local daily press. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

Harold Henry is young artist ¢ 
without any preliminary heralding 
1¢ had the satisfaction seeing Acoliar 
very receptive and grateful public Mr 

firm touch, at will soft and then agai 
est, at times eminently br 


ng bespeaks an exalted soul and a « 














He played pieces by Brahms, Schu 
Chopin, with much feeling, and a sense 
poetry also.—Statis Zeitung, Octob« 

Harold Henry, a pianist, whe played f the first time in New 
York a year ago, gave a recital yesterday r 1 Aecoliar 
Hall, that indicated how well founded was the favoral npressior 
left by his first appearance His program demanded an in 
telhgence and an appreciation o tain things that are side the 
conventional pianistic repertoir There should be specia 
praise for his sympathetic playing of Franck’s piece, which caug 
ind transmitted much of its beauty Times, October 4 

He found favor last winter, and it was assured at he would be 
heard agaim Mr. Henry played the Franck position exce 
lently In this he put forth the best resources of s art, whic 
has grown since last season u rmine 1 in the pe of its tone 
color There were genuinely beautif oments f technic ar 
tone in the Franck music 7‘) arpeggiated passage for « sed 
hands; but there was appreciation also,.Sun, Octobe 14 

The American pianist, Harold Henry, w " eretofore earne 
praise im tam town, and who tw a great fav te m t West, wa 
heard again by in appreciative suche yesterda sfternoon 
Acolian Hall His program could not have beer e varied 
He worked up the Cesar Franck piece to a fine « < in the fin 
fugue The Sc na op ( i 
fantasie were enjoyable from start t i Geod te 
one of the rare quaint for w ’ & plane ; 5 
Evening Post, October 3 1914 

Harold Henry is an artist who evokes frou s hearer not onl 
respect for his accomplishments, but wi absolutely captivate 
as a result of his unifold er winner He ! i ove ‘ 
sovereign technic Morgen Journal, Oct p4 

The Schumann sonat of amd the ¢ Franck prelude 
choral and fugue, toget were piece de resistance,” and a 
ucan were happily choser Plait nly thing S« 
mann sonata made ever ir of nm w th w « nad the w 
which Henry played t satisfying Franch lied up memorie 
f Harold Bauer's interpretation of it. Press, Octobe 14 

It was wort while f piar 
nata and resounding Ce i nek pre ie t | K 
Evening Sun, October ) 

He displayed siling ’ 
ng tone showr f \\ ‘ 

Certainly t gt . Z 

1€ N " i x pow 
ful t i " t " 
pretation But M Henry w ripe — } 

( esa Franck prelude ‘ I i 4 t « 
terpretation full f understan x e know a « 
istener into the lea world of the poset K ) 
igt4 

A delightfully unconventional sectior ft « was devoted 
t a group of a ern npose ond the pr bur It 
was at this point that the pertor « pot t piat 
and especially charmed his hearer cleg ( ‘ , iota 

\ se 
Von Stein Academy Results. 

The students’ public recital record (during October, 1914 
of the Von Stein Academy of Music in Los Angeles was ar 
unusual one Ihe full list follow Fantasie-Impromptu 
C sharp minor (Chopin Perpetuum Mobile” (Weber) 
“Rondo 4 Capriccio ( Mendelssohn ) Liebestraume 
(Liszt), played by Dors W hittington Shadow Dance 


(MacDowell), rondo, D major (Mozart), mazurka, B flat 


(Chopin), played by Hazel Yoho; Allegr di molto 
(Bach), “Cradle S« ng” (Gottschalk), etude B flat (Hel 


ler), played by Fay Savage Polish Dance” (Scharwen 
ka), “Humoreske” (Friml) Romanze” (Grunfeld 


[aliman; “Solfeggio” (Bac Etude 


played by Laura 
Melodique” (Rogers), “Humoreske 


(Dvorak), played 


Ramona Baker En Automne ( Moszkowski Bluc 
Danube” paraphrase (Schulz-Evier), etude, G sharp min 
(Chopin), played by Loretta Payson; prelude, B flat mino 
(Chopin), “Variations Serieuses” (Mendel 

tions, F major (Tschaikowsky), sonata, D major (Beet! 
ven), concerto, D minor (cadenza Reinecke), (Mozart 
played by Reta Mitchell; “Symphonie Pathétique” (ar 
ranged for cight hands, for two pianos), ( Tschaikowsky 
played by Loretta Payson, Reta Mitchell, Louise Cargoll 
and Hazel Hammerton; overture, “Ruy Blas” ( Mendel 
sohn), played by Hazel Yoh Laura Tallman, Felice 
Anchell and Dorsey Whittington; Akademische Fest” 


overture (Brahms), played by Anna Bernhardt, Laur 
taker and Felice Anchell; for violis 


(Pierné), “Cavatina” (Bohm), played by Rod 


Tallman, Ramona 
“Serenade” 
eric Loring; “Barcarolle” (Sitt), concerto (De Beriot) 
played by Alois Hellauer; “Adagio Pathétique” (Godard 
played by Frances Sprague; and “Cantilene” (Borowsky) 


played by Rose Rappaport. 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS AND 
RECITALS ARE NUMEROUS. 


Season is Well Under Way—Apollo Ciub Will Sing “The Messiah” at Christmas Time— 
Symphony Program and General Mention 


November, 14, 1914 


forth Helen 


Chicago, Ill 
afternoon concerts brought 
and Marie Edwards, pianist, in joint re- 
Carol Robinson, pianist, 
Rosa Olitzka, contralto, 
violinist, at the Illinois Theatre. 
Schmidt attracted a very’ large 
audience to the Illinois Theatre, was practically 
filled with friends and admirers of two artists. 
Mme. Olitzka’s annual Chicago recitals are always well 
patronized and this shows the high esteem in which she 
is held in Her program was well bal- 
apced and rendered with distinction by the popular con- 
tralto, who, though hampered with a cold, sang with fine 
style and gave herself. Encores 
numerous and the singer was the recipient of sev- 
shared with the con- 
afternoon. He is a well 
an excellent technic, and 
the possessor of much emotionalism and temperament. His 
pleased his hearers and 
his various groups. The affair 
Wight Neumann. 

a Chicago 
of good training in an interest- 


The Sunda) 
Ware, violinist, 
cital at the Blackstone Theatre ; 
at the Fine Arts Theatre, 
and Ludwig Schmidt, 

Mme. Olitzka and Mr. 


and 


which 
those 


her own locality 


a splendid account of 
were 
tributes, Mr. Schmidt 


eral floral 


tralto in the success of the 
chooled violinist, equipped with 
readings were classical, and he 
on many plaudits after 
management of F 
Arts 
the result 
listened to by a very large gather- 
Fannie Bloom- 
ant to her mentor. Her 
xcellent and romantic, and 
her dynamic powers seemed somewhat weak, 


was under the 
At the 
} 


showed 


Fine Theatre, Carol Robinson, 


ogram, which was 
Miss Robinson has been taught by 


field Zeisler and now acts as assist 


chnic is ¢ her readings poetic 
at times 
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Private address: Hotel Del Prado, Chicago, Ill. 


what was missing in virility was gained in beauty of tone. 
She was enthusiastically received and richly deserved her 
success. 


HeLten Ware AND Marie Epwarps 1n Jornt REcirat. 


At the Blackstone Theatre, Helen Ware and Marie Ed- 
wards were heard in the Akos von Buttykay sonata in A 
minor, which on this occasion had its first hearing in Chi- 
cago. The recitalists gave of their best, yet the sonata 
impressed but moderately, and it has little to recommend 
it to other performers. Miss Edwards was heard also in 
her first group, which was made up of the Rosenbloom 
scherzo, three MacDowell numbers and the Widor “Ker- 
messe Carillonnante.” Miss Edwards, who is a local pian- 
ist, gave a good account of herself in those selections. 
Miss Ware was heard for the purpose of this review in 
the Dvorak ballade, Brahms-Joachim Hungarian dances 
and Kramer’s “Chant Negre.” This group consisted also 
of the Saenger Scotch pastorale and “Tambourin Chinois” 
of Kreisler. The young violinist played her selections 
with that fine degree of understanding and musicianship 
always expected from this gifted artist. 


Maurice Rosenretp Osyjects. 
The following letter was received at this office from 
Maurice Rosenfeld, the music critic of the Chicago Ex- 
aminer : 


My Dear Fuienn Rént—I found it rather strange that in the 


article reproducing expressions of the criticisms of Harold Bauer, 


reprinted in the Musicat Courrer of the last issue, you quoted 
from my column and did not mention my name, 

I should think that after eight years’ service as musical editor of 
the Examiner, you might have remembered it as well as that of 
two other critics whése names were mentioned, 

With kind regards, yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Mavaice Rosenrexv. 

Mr. Rosenfeld is right. He knows the value of adver- 
tising and his name should have been mentioned in the 
Musica Courter. It is mentioned herewith: Maurice 
Rosenfeld. 


Musk 


The first concert of the season under the auspices of 
the Music League of America took place in the charming 
crystal ball room of the Blackstone Hotel on Monday 
morning, November 9—an ideal setting for intimate con- 
cert work such as the program brought forth. The Trio 
de Lutece, consisting of George Barrere, flutist; Paul Ke- 
fer, cellist, and Salvatore de Stefano, assisted by Anita 
Rio, soprano, furnished the numbers. In both their en- 
semble work and solos the trio proved one of merit. Mr. 
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BASSO CAN TANTE 


Voice Production Song Recitals 


Kefer, the cellist, evidently thought that the people of 
Chicago had no knowledge of music and his solos wére by 
Massenet and Glazounow, instead of Lalo and Saint- 
Saéns as inscribed on the program. It might be a good 
idea for Eastern to announce changes of this sort, 
for even though we a thousand miles from New York, 
there are some few people here who have musical knowl- 
edge, intelligence and these like to be informed when 
changes are made. Mr. Kefer’s playing was mediocre. 
Mme. Rio gave a most artistic rendition of the recitative 
and aria from “L’Enfant Prodigue.” She has a voice of 
beautiful quality and sings with warmth and feeling. 
Marx Oberndorfer furnished the artistic accompaniments. 
Amateur Musicat Cius’s AnNuAL Concent. 

The annual concert for extension work of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club was given in Orchestra Hall Monday 
afternoon, November 9, before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The soloists were Charles W. Clark, baritone, 
and Amy Emerson Neill, violinist. Mr. Clark was ac- 
claimed by his admirers on this occasion and deservedly 
so, as his voice never sounded better than on Monday af- 
ternoon. The French songs were delivered with excel- 
lent effect and style. His interpretation is always re- 
markable, and the German group, too, was delivered with 
that authority and art for which Mr. Clark is noted. The 
last group was devoted to English songs, among them the 
“Pilgrimage,” by Arthur Dunham. This was heard on the 
program of American composers last week and im- 
pressed more favorably on second hearing, probably be- 
cause it was well sung by Mr. Clark. The audience was 
lavish with applause, and after each group the popular 
baritone was obliged to give an encore. 


Kariteton Hackett AND Maser SHarp Herprenw Berore 
Arcue Cus. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, illustrated Karleton 
Hackett’s operatic lecture last Friday afternoon at the 
Arche Club. Mrs. Herdien sang beautifully and was 
warmly applauded. 


Viva Lieweityn’s CHicaco Procram. 


One week from this Sunday afternoon at 3.30 Vida 
Llewellyn will give a piano recital at the Fine Arts The- 
atre, under the management of Carl D. Kinsey. Miss 
Llewellyn is a native of Chicago and acquired her musical 
education here until recent years, when she went to 
Europe. Miss Llewellyn has had a number of appearances 
abroad and is to give a New York recital this week. 


Herpert Mriier Sincs at GERMANIA THEATRE. 


Herbert Miller, baritone, gave a song recital at the Ger- 
mania Theatre, Monday evening, November 9, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Miller’s program 
was perhaps lugubrious, yet he kept away from all the 
hackneyed songs so often heard on the concert platform. 
The program began with the Bach recitative and aria, 
“Der Zufriedengestellte Aeolus,” which showed the singer 
at his best. The second group, made up of the Brahms 
“Vier Ernste Gesainge,” was beautifully given and won 
for the recitalist the full approval of his hearers. The 
third group consisted of Grieg’s “Der Jager” and “Zur 
Johannisnacht,” Erich J. Wolff's “Ich bein eine Harfe” 
and “Der Steinklopfer,” and was concluded with a mas- 
terly rendition of the Richard Strauss “Fruhlingsfeier.” 
Mr. Miller was just as happy with his French group, made 
up of the d’Indy “Lied Maritime,” “Le Temps des Lilas” 
by Cahusson, Ravel’s “Sainte” and Duparc’s “La Vague 
et la Cloche.” 

The last group, comprising English songs, was devoted 
largely to two local composers, John A. Carpenter, whose 
“Don't Ceare” and “May, the Maiden,” can be compared 
with the best selections inscribed on the program. Both 
numbers were accorded a rousing reception and were 
beautifully interpreted by the recitalist. The “Think No 
More, Lad,” by Lulu Jones Downing, was encored. The 
“Scorned Love” by Kurt Schindler and “Rhapsodie” by 
Campbell-Tipton were the other offeritigs. 

Mr. Miller is seldom heard in Chicago in recitals, but 
on each octasion great development in his art is to be reg- 
istered. He was in fine fettle and his interpretation of 
each song was especially excellent. His diction of Eng- 
lish, French and German was all that could be desired. 


Smvar Orcnestrat Concert Season Opens. 

The first concert, third season, of the Sinai Orchestral 
Concerts was. given on Sunday evening. November 15, at 
Sinai Temple, tinder the direction of Arthur Dunham, 
conductor. Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, was the so- 
loist. Beside directing the orchestra Mr. Dunham played 
the Wolstenholme organ finale in B flat and Mrs. Gan- 
non’s selections were the aria “O Mia Fernando” from 
Donizetti's “La Favorita” and Dunham’s “The Pil- 
grimage.” 

Certne Loveranp on Tovur. 


Celéne Loveland, the Chicago pianist, sent grectings 
last week to this office from Kansas City. On the re 
verse side of the post card was a picture of the new 
Union Station of Kansas City, one of the finest depots in 
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America, and of which the Kansas City people are justly 
proud. Miss Loveland has appeared in many concerts 
since the opening of the season. 


Apotto Crus Wu Sinc “Tae Messtan.” 


One thousand singers will be on the Auditorium stage 
at Christmas time for the customary two performances 
of Handel’s “Messiah” by the Apollo Musical Club, Har- 
rison M. Wild, conductor. The club’s regular chorus of 
300 will be augmented by 700. The extra singers are old 
members of the club invited back for this occasion and 
members of leading church choirs throughout the city and 
suburbs. The dates are Friday night, December 2s, and 
Sunday afternoon, December 27. It is expected that this 
year’s performance of “The Messiah” will be the most 
notable in the history of Chicago and the West. Re- 
hearsals are now being held. 


Annuat Facutty Concert or Wauter Spry ScHoot. 


The Walter Spry Music School will give its annual 
faculty concert on Sunday afternoon, November 29, at 
3.30 o'clock, in the Fine Arts Theatre. The program will 
be performed by the following members of the faculty: 
Minnie Fish-Griffin, soprano; Hugo Kortschak, violinist, 
and James Whittaker, pianist. 


ALEXANDER LEHMANN ANNounces VioLtn RECITAL. 

Alexander Lehmann, violin teacher, announces 4 recital 
by his pupils on Sunday afternoon, November 29, at Re- 
cital Hall. Among the numbers inscribed on the program 
is the Felix Borowski “Adoration,” which will be played 
by violins in unison by Messrs, Lehmann, Kaumeyer, 
Crispin, Mandl, Shaver, Higdon and Hugo Kortschak and 
the Misses Raymond and Frankel. Another interesting 
number will be Alexander Lehmann’s own trio, which will 
be played by the composer, assisted by Wotan Zoellner, 
violinist, and Mrs. Albert Zoellner, pianist. Wotan Zoell- 
ner, who is an advanced pupil in the Lehmann class, is 
only seven years old, and besides playing with her teacher, 
she will be heard in a solo in the Mazurka by Mlynarski. 
Some twelve other students will be heard in solo numbers. 

Atma Giuck Cominc to C#ICAGo. 

Alma Gluck will make her only appearance in recital in 
Chicago at Orchestral Hall, Sunday afternoon, November 
29, untler the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

Musica Arts Quarter. 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts issued 
invitations for a recital given by the Musical Arts Quar- 
tet, which rendered the Haydn piano trio in G minor, the 
Mozart piano quartet in G minor, and the Beethoven 
string trio in E flat. This event occurred today, Saturday 
afternoon, November 14, in the Caxton Club Rooms of the 
Fine Arts Building. Mary Wood Chase, pianist, heads 
the quartet. 

Bercey Cxuicaco Opera Scoot. 


On Sunday, November 8, at the Bergey Chicago Opera 
School in the Fine Arts Building, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
S. Bergey presented Mae McMinn, soprano; Leslie Voigt- 
mann, tenor, and Irving Engle, pianist, in an operatic re- 
cital. The statement should be two recitals instead of one, 
the crowd was so great that it became necessary to repeat 
the entire program the second time, one audience waiting 
patiently in the reception room and hallways of the Fine 
Arts Building until the first audience was dismissed. 

Those attending the Bergey recitals usually desire an 
invitation for each succeeding recital, until the attendance 
has become so large that in the future admission can be 
had only by special invitation ticket. Miss McMinn and 
Mr, Voigtmann gave an entire scene from “Traviata,” be- 
sides solos including the “Bell Song,” from “Lakme,” and 
arias from “Otello,” “Lucia,” “Rigoletto” and “Tosca.” 
Mr. Voigtmann has developed into an operatic tenor and 
shows the result of careful training and devotion to study. 
Miss McMinn sings the coloratura roles with ease, trills 
and high F’s floating out with more freedom than most so- 
pranos sing A and B flats. 

In the piano department of the Bergey studios, Irving 
Engle has become one of the favorites, his playing of the 
Schumann “Carneval,” five Chopin etudes, etude by Ru- 
binstein, Rachmaninoff “Prelude,” and Liszt's “Night- 
ingale” were given with unfailing memory, splendid inter- 
pretation and good technic. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY. 

The American Conservatory of Music gave a recital by 
advanced piano pupils of Kurt Wanieck, voice pupils of 
Charles La Berge and O. E. Robinson and violin pupils 
of Herbert Butler, at Kimball Hall Saturday afternoon, 
November 14. Mr. Wanieck played the orchestral parts 
on the second piano and Mabel Stapleton acted as ac- 
companist. Next Saturday, November 21, the recital will 
be given by Earl Blair, pianist, and Charles La Berge, 
vocalist. 

Dewa Tuat’s Porns iw Recrrat. 

Della Thal will present several of her pupils in a piano 
recital at the Little Theatre next Monday evening, No- 
vember 23. Those who will participate in the rendition of 


the program are Minnie Corwin Houghton, Helen Fried- 
man, Selma Kahn, Florence Pinckney Knowlton, Frances 
Gutwillig and Dora Heyman. Miss Thal will preside at 
the second piano. 


Gravinwe-Reacne AND Spatpinc to Open Tirrin Mv- 
SICALES. 


The fourth season of Tiffin musicales, which are to be 
given this year in the Gold Ballroom of the Congress 
Hotel, under the management of Eleanore Fisher-Talbot, 
will be opened by Jeanne Gerville-Reache, contralto, and 
Albert Spalding, violinist, on Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 30. 

Jennetre Loupon «tn Jotnt Recta. 


M. Jennette Loudon, pianist, and Howard van Swerin- 
gen, tenor, will be heard in joint recital Sunday afternoon, 
November 15, in Studio 612, Fine Arts Building. 


Fasprini So.votst at AutuMN Music Festivat. 


Last Friday evening, November 13, at the Auditorium 
Hotel, South Parlor, a concert was given under the au- 
spices of the autumn musical festival of the Chapter of the 
A. P. E. O. This college organization, which numbers over 
25,000 members, received Giuseppe Fabbrini, the Italian 
pianist, now head of the piano department at the Minne- 
apolis School of Music, most cordially. Mr. Fabbrini 
who, on this occasion, made his debut in Chicago, was 
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MAESTRO FERRUCCIO 


BUSONI 


has recovered from his iilness ! 
He Will ‘Open His Postponed Tour on 
NEW YEAR’S LAY 
as soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(Conductor Leopold Stokowsky) 


M,. H. HANSON, New York 


‘Busoni Uses the Chickering Piano 























heard in a group by Chopin, the Brahms intermezzo in E 
flat minor, Debussy’s “Gardens in the Rain,” Martucci’s 
scherzo and Rubinstein’s staccato etude, in all of which he 
disclosed a facile technic, rare beauty of tone, and his 
readings were clear and interesting, which presaged well 
for future hearings in this city. 


Makes Desut Wirn Symrpnony Or- 
CHESTRA. 


Frank GITTELSON 


Frank Gittelson made his first appearance in Chicago in 
the Brahms concerto for violin and scored a huge suc- 
cess at the hands of the habitues of the weekly Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra concerts. The orchestra, under the 
masterly baton of Frederick Stock, played the Tschaikow- 
sky fourth symphony, Debussy’s “Gigues,” which had on 
this occasion its first hearing here, and the overture to 
Chabrier’s opera “Gwendoline.” 


Hussard tn CHicaco. 


Havrah Hubbard, for many years -ritic on the Chicago 
Tribune and for the last few years e:. \ged as lecturer for 
several opera companies, was seen in hicago last Friday 
Mr. Hubbard was on his way to Moline, Ill, where he 
gave a recital before the Woman's Musical Club. 





A Guardanini Presented to Sokoloff. 


A Jean Baptista Guardanini has been presented to Niko- 
lai Sokoloff ‘by Mrs: J. B. Casserly and the Misses.Cudahy, 
of Chicago: This is said to be one of the finest speci- 
mens of that great master’s work and was secured from a 
famous collection belonging to a famous French estate. 
Sokoloff delight® i bringing out all the rich luscious tone 
of the instrument to its fullest capacity. On this violin 
he is to play the “Poeme” of Chausson, the afternoon of 
November 20, at Acolian Hall, New York. 











Zatella Martin’s Latest Achievements. 


Zatella Martin, the young American coloratura soprano, 
a pupil of Delia M. Valeri, of New York, has recently ap- 
peared in Gallarate, Italy, in Donizetti's “Don Pasquale,” 
winning much praise. 

Miss Martin is the Michigan girl who came to New York 
to study with Mme. Valeri at the advice of Alessandro 
Bonci, the famous tenor, who had heard her sing in De- 
troit, Mich. Miss Martin afterward made a tour of the 
United States as an assistant Bonci, 
arousing everywhere the admiration of the music lovers 
by the beauty of her voice, as well as for the excellence of 
her method. 

She left for Italy a little over one year ago and has 
been singing there in concerts and in opera. The readers 
of the Musicat Courter will, no doubt, remember her suc- 
cessful appearance at the Carlo Felice of Genoa, one of 
the leading Italian operatic stages, where she sang the Page 
to the Riccardo of Bonci in Verdi’s “Masked Ball,” receiv- 
ing the full approval of one of the most exacting operatic 
audiences. 

She appeared recently as Norina in “Don 
Pasquale” at the Teatro Condominio of Gallarate, a town 
which is only a few miles from Milan. Being in the vicin- 
ity of Milan many musical agents went there to 
young soprano, who had a veritable triumph. 
opera on six different evenings and in every one several 
hundred people were turned away. As is the habit in Maly 
she was given an “evening of honor,” 
besides 
Sonnambula,” by Bellini, ending it with a beautiful E flat 
that aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 

In the audience were several artists and theatrical people 
among them Allessandr« 
Gallarate from Loreto to 


soprano to Signor 


Donizetti's 


hear the 
She sang the 


and on that evening 


“Don Pasquale,” she sang the great aria from “La 


Bonci, who went expressly t 
witness the fresh success of his 
protegée. It is merely a matter of justice to her teacher 
Delia M. Valeri, of 1748 Broadway, New York, t 
here that Miss-Martin studied exclusively in America under 
her tuition, Herewith is added an interesting 


lished by one of the leading newspapers in Gallarate 


remark 


notice pub 


The announcement that the of at mmpany that is now pe 
forming at the Teatro Cor t “ i give & performance 
“Don Pasquale’ in honor Zate Martin, the young soprano 
who has been so warmly received pletely the theatre 
and many people were turned away for lack of space 

Miss Martin displayed, as : al beautiful woice, trained in an 
excellent schoo! Her interpretat of Norina was sgnificent. iy 


deserve all the 


every way; in truth) so good 
enthusiastic audience. 


applause of’ the 


Between the second and the third act;~Miss 


Martin sang the great aria from Bellini’s “La Sennambula;” de 
lighting the audience, whic spellbound, listened to her faultless 
rendition, which was ended by a very pure and ringing E flat 


Miss Martin had numerous curtais 
many flowers and valuab! 
manager of the 


calle and was presented wit 
gifts by some of her admirers and by th« 
La Of@faca Prealpina 


company 


——_-— 





Bispham Under Shipman Management. 


David Bispham is again under the exclusive manage 
ment of Frederic Shipman, of Chicago, It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Bjspham was under Mr. Shipman’s 
management two ycars ago, when the harifOne made an ex- 
tensive tour through the United States and Canada, also 
that Mr. Shipman arranged for Mr. Bispham’s Australian 
tour. 

Mr. Shipman has already booked a tour for’ Mr. Bis 
pham, which will include the United States, and he is like 
wise negotiating for another Australian tour for the bari- 
tone. 

It was Mr. Shipman who managed Mme. Metha’s United 
States and Canadian tour a few years ago 


Philip Spooner is Busy. 


At the Lyceum Theatre, on. Forty-sixth street, New 
York, tast Friday afternoon, November’13, Philip Spooner 
the American tenor, was one of the soloists who appeared 
at the concert arranged for the benefit of the Red Cross 
fund. His singing won for him loud applause 

Mr; Spooner was also one of the soloists last Tuesday 
at the opening concert of the series of four programs given 
at the Wanamaker Ninth 
New York. 





Jroadway and street 


store 





Philharmonic Brooklyn Dates. 


Alma Gluck, soprano; Julia Culp; mezzo-soprano; Ef 
rem Zimbalist, violinist; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and 
David Sapirstein, pianist, are to ‘be the soloists wth the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky, con 
ductor, ‘at its five 
will. be given on the Sunday afternoons of November 22 
December 13, January 17, February 14, and March 14 


srooklyn concerts this season These 





Middleton's Grand Opera Debut. 


Arthur Middleton, the 
debut in grand opera at the Metropolitan Opera House 
New York, this Wednesday November 18, in 
“Lohengrin.” 


American basso, will make his 


evening, 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS OLD CLASSICS. 


Fifth Pair of Conberte Present Robust and 
Colorful Program—General News 
From Quaker City. 
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Orchestra, music-loving Philadelphia could make no com- 
plaint as to dearth of events of real interest this week. 
Gittelson appeared at the Acadeniy of Music on Tuesday 
evening; and Gluck and Bispham attracted large audiences 
to the Academy of Music and Witherspoon Hall, respec- 
tively, on Wednesday evening. In view of the acclaim 
which has greeted Gittelson’s every appearance since his re- 
turn to this country, of the widely known attainments of 
beautiful, American-trained Alma Gluck, and of the large 
capacity of Bispham, discussion of the performances of 
these artists would be superfluous. It is sufficient to say 
that their reception was as enthusiastic as their work was 
meritorious. ; 

Miss Gluck was compelled to add many encores to her 
original program of twenty-one songs, and though it would 
be difficult to distinguish between her offerings on the 
ground of execution, her audience probably found great- 
est pleasure in her interpretation of “Bohemian Cradle 
Song,” Smetana; “Before My Window,” Rachmaninoff; 
“Frihlingslied,” Rubinstein; Little Russia Folksongs,” Zim- 
balist; “Song of the Shepherd Lehl,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Miss Gluck sang the Rimsky-Korsakoff number with pro- 
nounced success at her recent concert with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Vladimir Shaievitch was at the piano. 

With the assistance of Ellis Clark Hammann as accom- 
panist, Frank Gittelson was able to bring out, in the inti- 
mate concert room, phases of his art which his local ap- 
pearance with the orchestra had not revealed. His pro- 
gram included: Concerto, E minor, Pietro Nardini (ca- 
denza by Frank Gittelson) ; “Chaconne,” for violin alone, 
Johann Bach; three characteristic national 
dances: Slav, in A major, Antonin Dvorak; Spanish, in D 
P. Sarasate; Hungarian, in A major, Johannes 
Brahms ; A. d’Ambrosio. 

David Bispham appeared, assisted by Harry M. Gilbert, 
under the auspices of the University Extension Society. 
As on the occasion of his every visit here for many sea- 
sons this master of dramatic song was enthusiastically 
He partly duplicates his 


Sebastian 


major, 


concerto, B minor, 


greeted by a “capacity” audience. 
all-American concert of last season by giving the second 
portion of his program over to the following composers: 


Prologue from “The Atonement of Pan” (Jos. D. Red- 
ding), Henry Hadley; “Song of the Flint,” from “The 
Cave Man” (Chas. K. Field), Wm. J. McCoy; “An Ex- 
hortation (Alex. Rogers), Will Marion Cook; “A Hun- 
dred Years Ago” (John Bennett), Neal McCay; “Danny 
Deever” (Kipling), Walter Damrosch. 

Before an audience of more than 5,000 residents of the 
northeastern section of the city, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra gave a special concert in the Stetson Auditorium this 
week with Mabella Addison, Herman Sandby and A. Tor- 
rello as soloists. 

Virginia Snyder, piano; Clarence Cox, violin; and An- 
thony Liuzzi, cello, all of the Gilbert R. Combs South 
Broad street conservatory, gave an interesting sonata re- 
cital in the conservatory concert hall this week. The 
Nardini sonata in D and the Raff work, op. 128, No. 3, 
were the principal numbers. A somewhat lighter tinge 
was added to the program by Eduard Schuett’s “Fairy 
Tales.” 

Horatio Connell, the Philadelphia baritone, will sing 
Wolt-Ferrari’s “The New Life,” with the Choral Society 
at the Academy of Music on November 19. Henry Gor- 
don Thunder will wield the baton. Mr. Connell’s distin- 
guished interpretation of this work at its performance 
here last spring is well remembered as one of the most 
important events of the season. That the public expects 
it to be duplicated next week is evidenced by the big ad- 
vance sale reported by the management. 

Next week’s concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra will 
be one of the most important of the current season. Af- 
ter an absence from the concert stage of more than three 
years Mme. Leopold Stokowski, probably better known to 
the concert goer as Olga Samaroff, will make her reap- 
pearance and play the Tschaikowsky concerto. In this ap- 
pearance with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Mme. Stokowski 
opens a concert tour, the first since her marriage to the 
brilliant young conductor three years ago, which will take 
her almost from coast to coast. She is to give a recital in 
this city on November 17. Other solo appearances are planned 
for New York, Boston and Chicago. 

H. P. QuicKsatt, 





Arthur Shattuck’s American Tour. 


After an absence of two Arthur Shattuck, the 
American pianist, will return to his native land this season 
Shat- 


tuck is at present in England, where he is giving a series 


years 


for a tour under the direction of Haensel & Jones. 


Moffett Studio, Chicago, M1. 
ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


Photo copyright by 


of recitals, having left his home in Paris some weeks af- 
ter the commencement of the European war. 

Shattuck will arrive in America about the middle of De- 
cember, in order that he may pass the Christmas holidays 
with his mother at Neenah, Wis. 

On January 15 and 16 he will be the soloist with. the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Chicago, and also he is 
the soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra three 
times. At Detroit he will be the soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. Some of the other Shat- 
tuck engagements include recitals at the Lawrence Con- 
servatory, Appleton, Wis.; Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Wau- 
sau, Milwaukee, St. Mary's Hall, Faribault, Minn.; Carl- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn.; St. Louis, Jacksonville, Ill. ; 


to be 


Drake University, Des Moines, Ia.; Milwaukee (return 
date), Chicago. 

Later in the season Shattuck will go to 
Coast, where he has a number of engagements. 


. 
the Pacific 





Ellis Clark Hammann, Accompanist. 


Ellis Clark Hammann appeared as the accompanist for 
Frank Gittelson, the violinist, when the latter was heard 
in recital in Boston on November 6, and in Philadelphia, 
November 10. He will also serve in that capacity when 
the young violinist appears in New York on November 23. 
Mr. Gittelson is to be congratulated upon his choice of 
an accompanist, for Mr. Hammann is an artist “par ex- 
cellence,” and his name on a program is sure te mean 
added enjoyment. Among his other November dates 
may be mentioned an appearance at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, with Horatio Connell, the baritone, November 4; 
at a musicale in Germantown, Pa., November 19; and with 
Nicholas Douty, Hermann Sandby and Edna Baugher at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, November 27. 





Serato’s Initial New York Recital. 


The first New York recital of Arrigo Serato, the Italian 
violinist, will be given at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday after- 
noon, November 25, at 3 o'clock. 


MARIE HOOVER ELLIS 


Scores Success as Soloist with Russian 
Symphony Orchestra 
Marie Hoover Ellis is the soloist on 
tour with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra and is meeting everywhere with 
much success as the appended notices 
will demonstrate : 


Students of the piano and music lovers generally are still 
talking today of the wonderful interpretation of Grieg’s A 
minor concerto given by Marie Hoover Ellis at the concert 
Saturday night. Mrs. Ellis is the piano soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, She was a pianist of unusual 
gifts when she went to Vienna several years ago for study 
with Leschetizky, and the development of her art has been 
very marked. Her technic is flawless and her poetic interpre 
tation was a revelation of new beauties in the composition. 
Cedar Rapids Republican, Nov. 2, ror. 

The soloist of the evening was Marie Hoover Ellis, pianist, 
of Chicago. She played the Grieg A minor concerto and 
proved to be an artist of worth. Her tone is beautiful, sweet 
end singing. and aids materially from an interpretive stand- 
point. Her technic is big and she plays with a sympathic 
seriousness that establishes confidence at once.—Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, Nov. 3, tor. 
eit Hoover Ellis, as soloist with the Russian Symphony 

hestra, played the Grieg A minor concerto with a facile 

* technic, rare aty of tone, finish and musical conception. 

She has had extensive study with the famous old master, 
Leschetizky.—Mount Vernon Hawk-Eye, Nov. 5, 1914. 


Management: HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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Incidents of Schumann-Heink’s Recent Tour. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, on October 4, just following her 
appearance at the Peace Gathering in Chicago, left for a 
four weeks’ concert tour under the management of the 
Redpath Musical Bureau. Her first dates were in lowa. 
From thence she went into Kansas and Nebraska, and later 
back into Illinois and Ohio. Everywhere she was greeted 
with great crowds and a hearty welcome, showing that 
her popularity with the American people is ever increas- 
ing. At Rockford, Ill, the people lined the streets for 
nearly a block. The accompanying photograph shows them 
waiting in the rain to buy tickets. This picture, in so far 
as the crowds are concerned, might have been duplicated in 
Peoria, Elgin, Springfield, Omaha, Des Moines and in the 
majority of places she visited. The attendance at her 
concerts was seldom under 2,000, and from this the number 
ranged to 4,000, while in Omaha it reached 5,000. 

The enthusiasm with which the audiences received the 
great contralto was also a little short of remarkable. Hun- 
dreds came forward to greet her at the close of every 
concert and she was showered with beautiful roses and 
other cut flowers. 

Incidentally, some striking new instances illustrating the 
great contralto’s kindness of heart are recorded here for 
the first time. A pretty incident showing Schumann- 
Heink’s love for children took place at Springfield, Ill. 
Soon after the announcement of the opening of the ticket 
sale for the Schumann-Heink concert, the local Redpath 
manager received an order by mail from A. H. Rankin, 
cashier of the Sagamon Loan and Trust Company, of 
Springfield, for three seats, specifying that they should be 
where his eight year old daughter could see and hear well. 
On the night of the concert the little girl with her parents 
was on hand early and full of expectation. In putting her 
dolly to sleep she had practised some of the same lullabies 
which she had heard the great contralto sing that night. 
She drank in with delight every note of the program. 
When the concert was over she ran up to the stage and 
told Mme. Schumann-Heink how much she had enjoyed 
it all. The great singer grasped the little girl in her arms, 
hugged and kissed her, and, taking the beautiful and ex- 
pensive basket of flowers which had been sent to the 
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SCENES IN CONNECTION WITH MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK’S RECITAL AT ROCKFORD, ILL. 








stage in the evening, she insisted on the child taking every 
one of them. 

In Lima, Ohio, where Mme. Schumann-Héink appeared 
on the program, there is a woman who has long been an 
invalid. In fact, she has not been outside her home in 
twelve years. When the contralto heard of this woman 
and of how she would have appreciated being able to 
attend the concert, she asked to be taken to her home. 
There alone with the invalid she sang three songs and 
once again brought sunshine to those less fortunate than 
herself, as she has done so often before 

Of interest also, in connection with these incidents show 
ing the singer’s big heart, was the appreciative introduction 
which she was given by Mrs. Chandler Starr, president of 
the Mendelssohn Musical Club, of Rockford, Ill 
senting her to an audience which crowded the big hall to 
Schumann-Heink 


In pre 


the doors, Mrs. Starr said that Mme 
was beloved not alone because she was a great artist, but 
because. she was the mother of a large family and a lover 
of home. 

Everywhere Mme. Schumann-Heink went, there seemed 
to be an appreciation of her great personality, her love of 
home and her pleasure at singing for all the people rather 
than to a select audience. 

The party on this tour consisted of Mme. Schumann 
Heink; Edward MacNamara, baritone; Katharine Hoff- 
mann, accompanist; Roxor Schumann, manager. Over part 
of the tour Harry P. 
Bureau, Chicago, accompanied the party. The program 
rendered on this tour was as follows: Sextus (W. A 
Mozart), “St. Paul” aria (F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy) 
arioso, from “Prophet” (G. Meyerbeer), Mme. Schumann 


Harrison, manager of the Redpath 


Heink; prologue from “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), Ed 
MacNamara; “Du bist die Ruh’,” “Heidenroeslein,” “Der 
Wanderer” (Franz Schubert), “Wiegenlied” (J. Brahms) 
“Heimweh” (Hugo Wolf), “Liebesfeier” (Felix Wein 
Arditi), Mme. Schumann 
Heink; “Two Grenadiers” (Rob. Schumann), “Red, Red 
Rose” (R. S. Hastings), “The Ould Plaid Shawl” (B 


Haynes), Mr. MacNamara; “Dawn in the Desert” (Ger 


gartner), “Bolero” (Luigi 


trude Ross), “Nile” (Leroux), “Good Morning, Sue” 
(Delibes), “Irish Folksong” (Arthur Foote), “His Lul 
laby” (C. J. Bond), “A Child's Prayer” (J. Harold), Mme 
Schumann-Heink 

SCHUMANN-HEINK 


» mann-Heir (¢ 
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Century Sunday Concert. 


\ fair sized audience heard the last Sunday night cor 


cert of the present season at the Century Opera House 











New York, on November 15 The featur f the evening 
was the singing by Gust Bergman two songs 
Marion Bauer, with the composer at the piar These 
were “A Little Lane” and “Only Thee and M 
latter having been heard for tl time on Novemb } 
when it was sung by Marie M Aeolian Hall 
recital So marked was Mr. Bergman's success in thes 
that he added another by the same composer as an enc 

Because of the wi i 
to have sung the * Tl 
Chalmers took his place on tl rogram, with tl M 
Sone” from “The Tales Hottmant Graham Ma 
made an excellent impression with “Visi Fugitive” f 
Massenet’s “Herodiade,’ ind | ;s Ewell wa tore 
repeat the waltz song from “Babette 

Augusta Lenska gave the Mcther’s aria from “Le P: 
phete,” and Bettina Freeman the “Liebestod” from “Tris 
tan and Isolde,” I 

A cello solo by a member ft rchestra, Vladimi: 
Dubinsky, was a pleasant diversior He gave two encores 
The orchestral numbers included “Fackeltanz,” Mevyerbeet 
the “Blue Danulx " Strauss ] tbel’ ertur Wehbe 
Boccherini’s minuet, Martucci’s nocturne, and Ochs’ varia 
tions on a German song, imitating the way it might ha 
been composed by ten fferent comp I 
tors were Josef Pasternack and Hugo Riesenfeld 





Oscar Gareissen wave an interesting lecture on “W! 
Is Breath?” at his New York i 64 ast Thirty 
fourth street, Saturday morning, November 14 

Mr. Gareissen treated this subject | 
ner, briefly reviewing the 1 iological side and followi: 
this by touching upon t iritual significa 
term He referred in brief to the mystik road concep 
tion of its meaning, to the Biblical signif ‘ 


Hindu system of breathing 


PARTY IN PARLOR AR EN ROUTH oO R OR 
tht), Edw MacN ' Hoffmar 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
PRESENTS A NEW WORK 


Von Dohnanyi Suite for Orchestra Splendidly 
Treated by Dr. Kunwald and His Players 
Car! Friedberg Makes Fine Impres- 
sion as Soloist with Orchestra. 


Ohio, November 6, 1914 


id symphony concert which took place this af- 
Auditorium offered a welcome novelty 
introduce Carl Friedberg, who made his 
soloist with the orchestra. 
Fest Overture” of Brahms, 
announced as the opening number 
Kunwald elected to play at 
» Cincinnati, the suite for orchestra, 
on Dohnanyi, the same with which 
polis orchestra opened its season last week, 
first presentation in America. 
said no more delightful work of 
has been heard here, and Dr. Kunwald will 
it this season notwithstanding 
home from 


Emery 
erved t¢ 
pearance iere as 
f the “Akademische 
previously 
ond cencert, Dr 


rK new t 


casion being its 
it may be 

ssedi to § urpass 
iieresting novelties he brought 
vith an andante con variazione, the four move- 
all orchestrally rich 
ked by individuality. The scherzo is thor- 
and opposed to this is a won- 
various orchestral 


present wide contrasts of style, 
olor and mart 
ly German in treatment, 


yeautiful romance, in which 
are given an opportunity for brief solos against 
strings The 
atmosphere through a gen- 

castanets and a strongly marked dance 

orchestra did splendid work in this number 
with Dr 


Friedberg 


nd of plucked final movement, a 


ied with Spanish 


Kunwald in the applause. 
played the Brahms piano concerto in B 
proportions, in a masterly man- 


established 


ork of symphonic 
this concerto he 
is secondary 
The 
mphony of Schumann was given reading, the 
of the scherzo bringing into high relief the 
ofthe adagio, the whole ending .in 
gram was repeated on Saturday 
TYREE. 


presentation of 


aS a serious artist whose virtuosity 


is spiritual force and intellectual power second 
a notable 
ind fire 
and tenderness 
rilliant final The pre 

Jesste PARTLON 


LATER CINCINNATI NEWS. 


innati, Ohio, November 12, 1914 


neerts this week will present Edmund 

who made such a splendid im- 
at the Melba-Kubelik concert, as 
of the program opens with 
“Colum ” overture, a work almost unknown 
popularity of its composer 
ndel concerto grosso, No. 7, will 
with Dr. Kunwald at the 
Brahms No, 1 if C 


part 

ner’ s 
oeal audienc spite the 
Cincinnati The H 
novelty 


of the program, 


ymphony will be the 


a recent orchestra board it was de- 
itinue the policy of the past in regard to solo- 
providing the assisting 
give an encore at all, Orchestras in 
Philadelphia and Chicago have abol- 
as tending to mar the artistic unity 
board of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
ed to permit one 


meeting of the 
1 to cor 
permitting one encore only, 
is willing t 

New 


neoores 


York, 
entirely, 
rogram, but the 
a highly interesting 
t popular concert, which will be given 

in Music Hall. Many of the lighter and 
understood compositions are interspersed -with 

well known classics as a foundation. Incad- 
played for the first time¢by 
arrangement for violin 
from Glazounow’s “Scenes de 
and Julius Sturm, both 
honors The soloist will be 
of applicants to be heard 


nwald has about perfected 


the firs 


will be a novelty 
Orchestra, a clever 

s des Fiancée.” 
mil Heermann 


hare 


1umbe t 


“Marche 
“Egmont” 
from Moszkowski’s 
Wagner; 
Danube” 


tbers include Schubert's 
vy Dr 


ballet music 


Kunwald; the 


“Tannhauser” overture, 


Liszt, and the “Blue 


hapsody 


HUMANN-HEINK IN Recital 
greeted Mme. 


mm of her appearance here 


generous 
» +) 


ne occasiK 


proportions 


ul last Sunday afternoon, in Emery Audi- 
artist sang a number of well known 
allads, and three arias from “Sam- 
gift of always carrying her audi- 
was never in evidence than in the 
folksongs, which elicited hearty 


“Sappische Ode,” “Wieg 


more 
us German 


ipplause Brahms’ 


_enlied” and “Standchen” show8d her exquisite art at its 
best. 4 
:. Coutece or Music Srainc Quarter. 

The; College, of Music String Quartet appeared in the 
third of the subseription events at the Odeon on Tuesday 
night. ._The.players—Johannes Miersch, first violin; Wil- 
liam Knox, second violin; Walter Werner, viola, and 
Ignatz Argiewicz, cellist—were assisted by Adele West- 
field, pianist. The Beethoven string quartet in G major 
and the Haydn string quartet in G major were given with 
delightful unity and musicianly insight. The superb play- 
ing of; Miss Westfield in the Saint-Saéns trio in F major 
added much to its natural beauty. The concert was a rare 
treat, appreciated by the many music lovers present, as 
well as the general public. 

A. BurraLo Orcan REecITAL, 

Karl Otto Staps,.of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, presented a program of delightful variety, and also 
one- which served to disclose his brilliant command of or- 
gan technic, in Buffalo, N. Y., on October 25. This was 
the first-of the series-of free organ concerts to be given 
this sedson under the ‘auspices of the Civic League of Buf- 
falo, in Elmwood Hall, on the Pan-American organ. The 
large hall was crowded with an enthusiastic audience, which 
followed the program with great interest. His program 
included: Concert overture, C minor, by Hollins; Beetho- 
ven’s-minuet in G; “Chanson de Soir,” by Matthews; noc- 
turne, A: flat, Stoughton; toccata et fugue, D minor, Bach, 
The sécond part included such numbers as scenes from 
“Sigutd ‘Jorsalfar,” by Grieg; Handel’s “Largo,” Lemare’s 
“Captice Orientale,” and scherzo from fifth sonata, by 
Guilmant. 

St. Paut’s CatHepraL Musica. Services. 

On ‘last. Sunday evening was inaugurated the series of 
musical services for this season at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Seventh and Plum streets, when the choir of boys and nten 
sang. Spohr’s “God Thou Art Great” in a finished manner. 
The choir’ had the assistance of the following soloists: 
Mrs. William A. Evans, contralto; Helen Portune, so- 
prano; John A. Hoffmann, tenor; Albert Schnicke, bass, 
who sang their parts with finished artistry. 

Jesste Partion Tyree. 


Composer and Manager “Snapped.” 


: In the accompanying photo are depicted Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, the American composer (right), and James 





CADMAN AND DEVOE AT KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


E. Devoe, the Detroit concert manager. This snapshot 
was “fired” at the Michigan State Teachers’ Convention 
held at Kalamazoo on October 29 and 30. 


May Porter Will Direct Program, 

May Porter, Mus. Bac., will have charge of the program 
to be given before the Association of Alumna of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and their friends in Houston Hall, 
Philadelphia, on November 21. The Apollo Quartet, of 
Philadelphia, will be the solo attraction. This quartet 
consists of Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto; Henry Gurney, tenor, and David 
Griffin, baritone. William Silvano Thunder will be the 
accompanist. 





Mildred Potter Sings in St. Paul. 


At the opening concert of the M 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, director, in St. ] 
vember 5, the soloist was Mildred Potter, 
contralto. That Miss Potter met with 
will be seen from @ glance through these r 
performance by the Minneapolis and St. Paul press: 
The soloist was Mildred Potter, formerly of St. Paul, who has 
deservedly reached a position in the musical World setond to no 
other contralto. Miss Potter was in splendid yoire and Yeceived an 
ovation.—Caryl Br Storrs, ii the Minneapolis 


$s of that 


The soloist was Mil@red Potter, 2 former St. Paul girl. we 
Miss Potter was in excellent voice and sang with sound and pleas- 
ing artistry.—Vietor Nilsson, in the Minneapolis Jotrnal. 


The program itself last evening was one of the standard forms — 
Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, Sibelius, Liszt and “Rienzi” over- 
ture. The latter was a prelude to its great contralto aria and Miss 
Potter, whose home coming was a festival event. Por St. Paul can 
well be proud of its glorious musical daughter in Mildred Potter — 
Harold Gale, in the Minneapolis Daily News. 


— a 


Migs Potter's voice is rich and sonorous, its range large and its 
registers beautifully blended. She sings with admirable freedom an: 
good breath control, Her intonation is at all times true and her 
style vibrant with fine emotional quality, tempered by lofty intelti- 
gence.—T. McClure Bellows, in St. Pau! Pioneer Press. 


se 


Hers is « true contralto voice—warm, rich, deep and full, with 
a wide range and a smoothness that is wonderful. There is not 
the suspicion of a break between any two of the registers, and ber 
control of it is remarkable. Temperamental warmth and good in 
telligence combine with the great original gift to make of her one 
of the most enjoyable symphony soloists St. Paul ha® ever had.— 
Miss Bordman, in St. Paul Daily News. 


Greeted with resounding applause, the soloist of the evening, Mi! 
dred Potter, stepped before the audience, which, because of her 
lovely voice, clear as a bell, the lower tones of which retiind one 
so much of Schumann-Heink, and because of her overpoweringly 
beautiful rendition of the great aria, ‘“Gerechter Gott,” from “Rienzi,” 
at once claimed her for their own, Her irreproachable protuncia 
tion, which should he especially spoken of, further enhanted the 
rendition. 

The singer, who was in extrordinarily fine voice, sang herself 
even more deeply into the hearts of her hearers in her second offer 
ing, the dramatic aria, “O Pretrés de Baal,” from the prison scene 
of the opera “Le Prophet,” by Meyerbeer. 

The enthusiosti would not be satisfied after this aria 
until the singer again appeared and delivered most beautifully the 
lovely aria, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah.” Miss Potter can look back with pride upon 
her reception in St. Paul, her native city —T. Munch, in St. Paul 
Die Volkzeitung. 








McCormack’s Second New York Program. 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, assisted by Donald 
McBeath, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist, will give 
the following program at his second New York recital this 
season, in Carnegie Hall, next Sunday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 22: 


Romanza from I Rantzan 


Schon Rosmarin 


Arr. Herbert Hughes 
Codie be oe enecaKane Arr. Charles Wood 
Arr. Stanford 

.Arr. Herbert Hughes 


The Enchanted Valley 
Skibbereen (a ballad of the famine years). 


—, Taylor r 
«sews» Bizet 


Agnus Dei . 


The complete change of program from that given at his 
recent New York recital should be noted. 


. 





 Wittgenstein’s Acolian Hall Program. 


Victor Wittgenstein, who met with favor on the occasion 
of his New York debut last season, will give a piano re- 


tital in Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, November 20. His 
program follows: 


oe oe Biscdescesvesuwecs jebiescdekétesse 
GP iedenstess Kenna savsgy sa sbeeoases oes seer een ss Sariatti 


somnd GP 88, NO. Bevsscceevecsepecreersrencenes Sonne 
Etudes, op. to, No 75 op. a6 Nos goes Sines biel +++ee Chopin 
Chant Potonais (Arr. by Liszt). 

Scherzo, B minor... 

Weeping Willows, pot ta, No. 2 
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Saenger Artist Appears in Middle West. 


Virginia Thomson, a young contralto from Oscar 
Saenger’s studio, was heard in an interesting and varied 
song recital program at the Fine Arts Theatre in Chicago 
recently, when she gained new friends with her rich voice 
and her charming personality. 

Miss Thomson has a number of engagements booked 
for the near future, among them a musicale in Detroit; 


VIRGINIA THOMSON, 


Contralto 


with the New a musicale in Bui 
falo, and two appearances with the Milwaukee Musica! 
Society in concert and recital program. Appended is the 
program which Miss Thomson presented in Chicago: 


York Oratorio Society; 


Der Schmied Brahms 
Moussorgsky 
La 
Cadman 
Kaun 
Rachmaninoff 


Oriental Chant 


An cinen Boten Forge 
Serenade 

Am Heimweg 

O, Thou Billowy Harvest Field 
Arioso, Le Mort de Jeanne d’Arc 


Italian Air 


Bemberg 
-Cesti 


were “Zigeunerweisen,” by Sarasate>“Liebesfreud” and 
“Caprice Viennois,” by Kreisler, His encore numbers 
were “Chanson Louis XIII," by Couperin-Kreisler, and 
“Andantino,” by Padre Martini-Kreisles. Young Wasser- 
berger, who has studied with Mr. Mitfell for five years, 
gives promise of becoming a fine artist. 


Gilberte Season Opens. 

Hallet Gilberté, the American composer, opened what 
bids fair to be one of the most successful seasons of his 
career at the Maine Festival concerts, Bangor and Port- 
“land, October 2 and 6, where he introduced. to his 
native State by Mrs. William Rogers Chapman as a shin 
ing light in the world of music 
from the Bangor Commercial 


was 





The following is taken 


Anne Stevenson Sings at: Waldorf-Astoria. 


At a musicale given on Thursday. afternoon, November 
5, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, by the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the Empire State; Anne Ste- 
venson sang groups of lyric songs -ip: French, Italian and 
English. One of the most striking features of Miss Ste- 
venson’s singing is the exquisite quality of tone. Her ar- 
tistic finish and beautiful bigh pianissimo elicited rounds 


Florence Anderson Otis, a festival fav te, sang a brilliant walt: 


Hallet Giiberté, a Maine 
Both song and 
and Mrs, Otis’ youth 


song, called “Moonlight and Starlight,”” by 


man, who also played the difficult npaniment 
accompanin ent were an 


i cl 
This portion 


instant success 


grace 
i to bet 


temperament anc rming persor never displayed re 


ter gdvantage will 


[. = t 
gotten 

Hallet Gilberté will, within the next week, fill the fol 
At the Three Arts Club with Vernon 
baritone, in a gs, No 
19; private mu 


Newark N ] 


lowing engagements 
Archibald, group 
vember 18; at the Cameo Club 


Hills, N. J 





of his own son 
November 
sicale in Short 
24 
Several past engagements include appearances at Colum 
Mrs 


November 20; 
November 


bia University, November 6; at McLewee’s musicak 


November 15, etc 


Gilberté’s “Evening Song” will soon be issued with 


German text, and his “Two Roses” has already appeared 





ANNE StEVENSON 


of applause. Especially notable was the subtlety of expres 


sion in her French numbers. 


Frihlingsnacht 

Chére Nuit 

J'ai Pleuré en reve.. 

Song of the Shepherd Lehl 


Heimeliche Afforderung 


Schumann 
Bachelet 

Hie 
Rimsky-Korsakow 
Strauss 


Frederic Dixon accompanied Miss Stevenson and played 


with much effect piano numbers by Chopin, Hinton and 


Rachmaninoff. 


Laura Sedgewick Collins, reader and composer, gave 


Mittell Pupil Wins Praise. 

Oscar Wasserberger, a boy of fourteen and a pupil of 
Philipp Mittell, the New York violin pedagogue, played in 
Plainfield, N. J., on November 6 and in Nutley, N. J., on 
November 7, where he won much deserved applause, being 


compelled to respond with two encores. His selections 


several readings, one of special interest being “A Modern 
MacMillan. 

Helen Meseritz, soprano, pupil of Anne Stevenson, who 
is rapidly coming to the front, sang at the annual benefit 
given by the Ladies Aid Society of the German Hospital 
and Dispensary, Hotel Biltmore, New York, on November of 
14. 


Masque,” a fanciful play by Mary 


HALLETT GILBERTI 


look for 


way, say 


with French text. “I this to be the best seas 


my career in every s the subject of this brief 


notice 
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BOSTON VISITED BY 
PROMINENT RECITALISTS. 


Several Noteworthy Concerts Given Last Week—Symphony Programs and Other Mention. 


bap 


Hall was ‘filled 
side of the 


BR ! Ro 
' 
eason Symphony 


aisles on either 


long 
four abreast and the 


ommodating two hun- 


standing lines 
<tra chairs acc 

ittracted this throng took place last 
McCormack 


gathering added 


vember 8, John being the 
rd breaking Boston 
rish tenor’s reputation as a marvelous 
Mc Mormack well ir 
out in such large 


veaks everything for his 


succeeded so 
turn numbers 
item alone besy 
and it in such circum 
detailed 


remarkable 


seems, 


iving 


for one to enter inté a 


qualities noted in this 
was assisted by the young Aus- 
McBeath, who gave an excellent 

McCormack opened the concert 

» tesoro.” Fe 
tated the adding of 
iou Billowy Field,” 


old Irish melodies with new ar- 


jlowing numbers, 
encores, were 
“Sylvelin,” by 
Kind and Kindly Loving,” by 


Little Fl 
d Death” 


»wer,” by Landon Ronald, 


Life an marking a close 


AMATO Jornt Recrral 
neert in Symphony Hall 
jomt 


rnoon cé 
ind P 


favorites nm 


asquale Amato in a 
and a good 
Mr. Amato 
“Masked 


which 


Boston 
their appearance 
a fine rendition of the 

up of 
nd Balakirew 


refinement 


Russian songs in 


were represented 
juisite and admirable 
Metropolitan Opera 
Italian 


revealed the rar 


present in the 
eral old 
by La 


French and arias 


Forge 


Wolf's songs, 
Emil 


ird in two of Hugo 


enting Jean Sibelius, Sjorgen, 
Weingartner \ set of 
Bulgarian, Moorish, Scottish 


ed delightful vehicles for the prima 


repre 
folksongs 
and 


lovely personality 
“Don 


stars, 


lemonstrate her attractive art, 


satile duet from Mozart's 
brilliant 


entertainment 


musicianship. The 
| such operatic 


most artistic 
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rigo Serato, the Italian violin 
in America, when he played 
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The great artist of operatic fame and 
master of vocal instruction 





| NOW AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 





For Coaching or Private Lessons, 
Address53UniversityRoad, Brookline, Mass. 











George Mitchell, tenor, assisted in the giving of 
Concerto in D minor 
Ritorno” (Barthel- 
Amore” (Widor), 
Mr. Serato; 


Theatre. 
the program, which was as follows: 
(Wieniawski), Mr. Serato; “Triste 
emy), “Visione” (Leboffe), “Il Primo 
Mr. Mitchell; sonata in E minor (Bach), 
“Yesterday and Today” (Spross), “I Hear a Thrush at 
(Cadman), “Invictus” (Huhn), Mr. Mitchell; 
“Adagio ma non Troppo” (Bruch), “Abendlied” (Schu- 
mann), polonaise (Vieuxtemps), Mr. Serato. The audi- 
ence at this second concert of the series given for the peo- 
ple crowded the house as it did two weeks ago. 


Eve” 


Erne. Lecinska’s Att-CHopin Program. 


Twenty-four etudes and the B flat minor sonata consti- 
tuted the all-Chopin program which Ethel Leginska, the 
pianist, gave on Monday afternoon, November 9, in Jordan 
Hall. Miss Leginska’s fine pianistic qualifications are suit- 
able to a wide variety of demands and her fine interpreta- 
tive ability stamps her work as unique and most attractive. 
The petite lady gave a splendid performance throughout. 


Epitn THompson IN PIANo RECITAL. 


Edith Thompson, a local pianist, was heard in recital at 
Steinert Hall, Wednesday afternoon, November 11. The 
program, which contained mainly short pieces, was beau- 
tifully performed, but compositions of a more pretentious 
nature would have been more suitable to this pianist’s abil- 
ity. A Beethoven sonata, op. 27, closed the first group, 
which also contained compositions by Siloti, Couperin and 
Daquin. Three of MacDowell’s piano sketches were fol- 
lowed by some Chopin numbers, and the final group con- 
tamed an impromptu by Fauré, “Poissons d’or,” by Debus- 
sy, and Albeniz’s “Seguidilla.”. Miss Thompson played in 
good style throughout the recital, and her accomplishments 
are to be placed in a high rank. 


Atpert SpALpine’s Rare Art. 


Albert Spalding gave a violin recital on Thursday after- 
noon, November 12, in Jordan Hall, and again showed that 
he is an artist possessed of unusual gifts. The American 
violinist attracted a large and enthusiastic audience, and the 
keen appreciation for his brilliant performance was mani- 
fested through loud demands for numerous encore num- 
Corelli’s sonata in D, magnificently played, was the 
opening selection. In the adagio and fugue for violin alone 
by Bach the true depth of the Spalding virtuosity was re- 
vealed, and immediately following this, in the Mozart con- 
certo, his playing was just about perfection itself. Two 
of the violinist’s own compositions and his arrangement 
of Paganini’s “La Campanella,” together with an adagietto 
by Bizet, and Brahms’ seventh Hungarian dance, formed 
the balance of the program. The extreme refinement of 
Spalding’s musicianship is ever in evidence, and his Boston 
success was immense, It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. 
Spalding may again favor us with another appearance. 


bers. 


Witarp Furnt Sincs rs ConNECTICUT, 


Willard Flint, the Boston has some fine press 
clippings from the Manchester, Conn., papers in praise of 
his work at the opening concert of the Popular Entertain- 
ment Course given there on Thursday evening, October 20. 
Mr. Flint, on this occasion, sang various groups of modern 
German and English ballades, and also participated in a 
quartet rendition of Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Per- 
sian Garden.” His versatility as a song recitalist, and the 
exceptional quality of his voice, coupled with fine musician- 
ship, have gained for him a wide reputation. Mr. Flint 
will be heard extensively in recital, concert and oratorio 
throughout the New England section during the early and 
latter part of this season, while the intermediate mid- 
winter months will be spent on a Western tour booked by 
the Briggs management. 


bass« » 


Gerrrupe Rennyson’s Sone Recrrat. 

Thursday evening, November 12, Gertrude Rennyson 
gave the following song recital program, assisted by Bern- 
thaler, accompanist, in Jordan Hall: Ponchielli’s “Suicide,” 
aria from “La Gioconda,” Saint-Saéns’ “La Gouche,” Ber- 
“Maman dites-moi” and “Jean Fillettes,” Chamin- 
Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,” Schubert’s “Du bist 
am Spinnrade.” Grieg’s “Ein 
Traum,” Rotoli’s “On the Wild Rose Tree,” Tipton’s 
“Three Shadows,” and “Spirit Flower.” MacDowell’s “Blue 
Bell” and Wagner’s “Dich theure Halle,” from “Tann- 


hauser.” 


gerette’s 
ade’s “L’ete,” 


die Ruh,” and “Gretchen 


Paviowa Dances rn Boston. 


Anna Pavlowa gave three performances at the Boston 
Opera House on Friday night, Saturday afternoon and 
evening of last week. The complete Pavlowa 1ot4-1§ re- 


pertoire was presented and the remarkable work of the great 


terpsichorean artist and her assisting company made a deep . 
impression in this city. 
Boston SymPpHony Concerts. 

At the fourth pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday afternoon, November 13, and Satur- 
day night, November 14, the Sibelius fourth symphony 
was given a fine reading by Dr. Muck and his band. Con- 
certmaster Anton Witek was the soloist in the second part 
of the program. His playing of Beethoven’s D major 
concerto won a rousing reception from the audience, 
which has learned to cherish his invaluable service to the 
local organization. Mr. Witek revealed technical mas- 
tery, tonal charm and dignified interpretation. Another 
Beethoven number, the oft played “Egmont” overture. 
closed the program. Victor WINTON. 


S. Wesley Sears, Organist. 


What with routine duties as organist and choirmaster 
of two large churches, recitals, concerts, composition and 
editorial duties, S. Wesley Sears, the widely known Phila- 
delphia organist, faces an unusually busy season this year. 
For several years Mr. Sears has held the post of choir- 
master at St. James Protestant Episcopal, one of the most 
important positions of this kind in the country, with 
notable success; beginning on October 1 he assumed a 
similar duty at the Church of the Advocate, Eighteenth 
and Diamond streets, Philadelphia. Beside duties of ad- 
ministration and choir training this means two recitals 
every Sunday, several special series of concerts, and at 
least two Lenten oratorios. 

On December 9 Mr. Sears will conduct a special con- 
cert at the Church of the Advocate under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists. It is known that eleven choirs are to contribute their 
best material for this service, though details of the con- 
cert and the program are as yet unannounced. 

Mr. Sears has drawn specifications for a new organ at 
Cresson, near Pittsburgh, and in the last few weeks has 
supervised its construction. He will open it with a re- 
cital before the end of the year. This record of varied 
and manifold activity proves conclusively that there are 
yet lines of musical activity unaffected by wars and rumors 
of wars. 








D’Arnalle’s Appearances. 


That Vernon d’Arnalle is an artist is well known, and 
from the recent press notices of his concerts in the United 
States it is evident that he has the faculty of making his 
audiences enjoy every moment of his art with him. 

D’Arnalle has been heard lately at the Schubert Club, of 
St. Paul, and the Tuesday Musical Club, of Knoxville, 
and his recitals in those places will be long remembered. 

Although he has been but a few weeks in this country, 
it looks as if this artist would have a very busy season, for 
each appearance brings a group of others. 

D’Arnalle is greatly impressed with the enormous mu- 
sical development of this country in the last years, and the 
deep and enthusiastic interest of the public. He finds the 
American audience extraordinarily intelligent and respon- 
sive. 


De Cisneros as Brangaene in Paris. 


Eleonora de Cisneros, who is now appearing in America 
under the management of Antonia Sawyer, had the unique 
distinction of being one of the cast which appeared in 
the last German opera, which will be sung in Paris for 
many a long day. This was “Tristan and Isolde” with 
the Anglo-Americaine Saison at the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysees, with Margarete Matzenauer as Isolde, de Cisneros 
as Brangaene, Ferrari-Fontana as Tristan, Amato as Kur- 
venal, and Egon Pollack conducting. 
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“Three Centuries of Primme Donne” Praised. 


Yvonne de Tréville should feel New 
York press’ approval of her unique costume song recital, 
“Three Centuries of Primme Donne,” given in Acolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Friday, November 6, as the fol- 
lowing attests: 


It was a unique and 


gratified at the 


picturesque recital New York Herald. 





Yvonne de Tréville, who is well known for her charming soprano 








voice, gave a costume recital at Acolian Hall yesterday aftern 
She has the style as well as the voice to sing the early works. 
New York Evening Post 

Yvonne de Tréville was heard here in an unt 1 progr It is 
a long time since New York has } so unusual a recital as that 
given yesterday afternoon in Acolian Hall.—New York World 





The fact that she wore dresses of the style affected in the period 
of Mile. de Maupin, Jenny Lind and Yvonne de Tréville neither 
added nor detracted from the interesting music on her program, nor 
the interesting manner in which she it.—New York Tribune 

Yvonne de Tréville gave an unusual entertainment A costume 
recital it was called and it offered the soprano an opportunity of 
appealing to the eye as well as to the ear The program ranged 
over three centuries and in each Mile. de Tréville wore costumes 
representing some noted personage of that time—Mlle. de Maupin 
Jenny Lind and finally herself.—New York Press 





There was no doubt for her success in those portions of the pro 








gram where delicacy, charm and refinement were the requisites. She 
is accomplished in all the effects es of artistry —New York 
Times. 

A versatile little woman is Yvonne de Tréville In her recital 
she sang in seven languages in addition to the nameless phonetic 
language of coloratura, which defies ' comprehension; she rep 
resented three different characters and graced the costumes of three 
different centuries, and she interpreted the extremes of tragedy and 


with a voice which was 


technic and in music of dramati 


comedy equally at home in the tricks of 


intensity New York Evening Mail 
judg 
their delivery 


A concert in costume can be a entertainment when 


ment in the selection of songs 

Miss de Tréville loked well ir 

of some of the songs the soprano showed both 
New York Sun. 


pretty 
paired with taste in 
delivery 


her three costumes In 





taste and intelligence 


Audience charmed by unusual program! Her brilliant flutelike 


soprano, heard to advantage in coloratura test pieces, won her rounds 


of applause. The sweet, tender qualities of the soprano were brought 


out delightfully in a group of Scandinavian folksongs.—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 
A delightful program of three periods with coloratura. To say 


she sang in seven languages gives no adequate idea of her accom 
plishments. It was the 


work as well as her lovely voice that 





spirit and thorough understanding of he: 


inted.—Brooklyn Eagle 


Bauer Plays Brahms. 


Harold Bauer, the soloist at the second pair of concerts 
of the New York Symphony Society's present season, last 
Friday afternoon, November 13, and Sunday afternoon 
November 15, at Aeolian Hall, played the Brahms D 
minor concerto, which is perhaps, except for its second 


his 


masterly laying out of the music and his great breadth of 


movement, the most unpianistic of all concertos sy 


tone Bauer succeeded, however, in making the first move 
ment, with its overthick accompaniment, as plausible as is 
The adagio, offering mors 
effects, 
done, with great beauty alike in tone and phrasing, while 
the final rondo—one of 
how Brahms felt the 
played with splendid dash and 
really inspiring climax 
ly after each movement and there was a tremendous out- 


possible for any pianist to do 


opportunities for real pianistic was splendidly 


those movements which shows 


strongly Hungarian influence—was 


vigor and worked up to a 
The pianist was applauded warm 


burst of enthusiasm at the end 
The rest of the program was not particularly interest 


ing. It began with a respectable performance of Weber's 


“Oberon” overture, followed by an equally respectabl 


and uninspiring one of Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony 
Then came “St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,” orches 
trated by Felix Mottl from Liszt’s piano piece. Pre 


sumably those who like this work for the piano like it 
even better the 


more lifelike, but many persons, among whom is the pres 


orchestrated, for imitation of birds is 
It was badly played 
the 


Francis” 


ent writer, detest it in both forms 

The first 
gram by a 
followed by a hardly less delightful sour note and a false 


horn distinguished himself during pro 


very woolly tone in the “St solo 


entrance in the concerto accompaniment 


John Barnes Wells in Meriden. 


John Barnes Wells, the New York tenor, was recently 
heard in “The Swan and the Skylark,” produced under 


the direction of Mr. Southwick in the city of Meriden 
Conn., and in which the tenor part is highly importan* 
Mr. Wells sang the solos, and the following is quoted 


from the Meriden Morning Record of November 3 


Peculiarly fel’citous was the of lohn Barnes Wells 
sing the swan music Mr. Wells s that most unusual possess 

a pure tenor voice There l quality about it It 
smooth and ingratiating and there is floating quality whic 
very satisfying His enunciation i¢ clear and his method of ton< 





production is so excellent that one not think f the trainimeg 





a 





erie es 

















i 
THE FLONZALEY QUARTET IN THE WEST 
that produced the effect He sings with the greatest ease ur 
whether in the ght lel te fanciful measures of the swan 
e¢ beautifully dramatic and dignified music of the aria, “The Sor 
ws of Death,” by Mendelssohn, there is the same even beauty of 


(Advertisement. ) 


Tribute to a Carrol Badham Preyer Pupil. 


Margaret Hellar, the 





young and charming soprano and 


singer of songs of the “Sunny South,” is at present con 
certizing in the West, but she expects to return to New 
York about the first of the year, when her many friends 
and admirers in the East will have a chance to hear her 
Miss Hellar, who is a pupil of Caroll Badham Preyer 
the New York vocal teacher, has been well received 
wherever she has appeared, as these press opinions wit 
ness 

A young New York rtist f beaut \ ¢ and pronounce 
ndividuality Denver (Col.) Press 

Margaret Hellar, a most accomplished singe: lelighted the ; 
ence last nig ec Ottawa 





MARGARET 


HELLAR 





She is with an unusually lovely 


a lyric 
One of 


University soprano 


and attractive voice the most beautiful was an aria 


including the beau 











from “Madame Butterfly” and a German group, 
tiful “Ungeduld,” by Schubert.—Ottowa (Can Evening Herald 
May 27. 1914 

A French group of bergerettes was very enjoyable She sang 
them with a delicacy of tove nd purity of tone which rendered 
them wholly delightful Chicag rribune 

A rarely lovely voice, charm and magnetism Tacoma (Was 
Press 

Margaret Hellar, a young womar arming presences sang 
Elsa’s Dream,” from “Loheagrir wit much tonal beauty 
Denver (Col.) Republic 

Mme. Hellar possesses a lyr \ f exquisite quality 
It showed the masterly way in whi she could handle her voice 

Mme. Hellar is at all times artistic and ss a st pres 

ence that mkes it a celight t Sec er as well as hear er 
Wichita (Kan.), Beacon, p13 

Margaret Hellir, of k ty a very beautif vo 
und her singingeof t) e Butterfly aria with her e1 e of 
Will o° the Wisp" completely charmed her hearers at her first 
appearance; 1 young woman handsome appearar and 
charming manner.—-iutchinson (Kar Globe pI4 

She le a pronouncedly fav « pression wit ‘ eaut 
voice in Bishop's “L Hear the Gentle Lark “ flute 
paniment She was enthusiastical eceived and charmed eve ne 
“ an unaffected and delightful personalit New York Press 

° _) ° Be 
Zimbalist’s Violin Mastery. 
” , 
Among the recognized “stars” of the violin world, Ef 


rem Zimbalist occupies a peculiarly agreeable position in 


New York, for not only has he been recognized here as a 
master of his instrument since his first quiet public entry 
into this city, but also through his marriage to Alma 
Gluck (a product of the metropolis and one of its warm 
favorites), his hold on the affections of our concert goers 
has become strengthened, and he is looked upon as one of 
our own artistic circle who in all likelihood will become 


local and natfonal musical life 
to do Zimbalist 
Novem 


a permanent part t our 


larwe audience turned out 


Hall last 


An unusually 


honor at Carnegx Saturday afternoon 


ber 14, and they were rewarded by finding the player in 
impeccable form, his technic being as finished and brilliant 
us ever, his tone as pure and warm, his musicianship a 


sound, and his taste aS unfailing. Handel's E major sonata 


gements of old classics | 


and a trio of Liebersohn arrat ry 
Grazioli, Couperin, and Rameau, as well as a Haydn “Vi 
vace” adapted by Auer, served to reveal the poise and dig 
nity of the player in music requiring stylistic knowledgs 
and interpretative command rather than kindling emotional 
warmth, and Zimbalist answered the requirements like a 
true artist, eager in performance and ripe in experience 
Bach’s chaconne carried on the serious character of the 


first Zimbalist’s and he presented a re 


half of 


program 











markable reading of the great violin epic, a reading imstinct 
with noble feeling, searching tonal appeal, magnificent cor 
trol of bow, and unerring sense for the contrapuntal beau 
tics which, next to its exalted mood, constitute the chief 
musical value of the Bach chaconne. Zimbalist’s perform 
unce was in every way that of a veritable prince of the 
fiddle 

Goldmark’s aria displayed the artist's tone | i 
und virile accents, while Tschaikowsk Kallinikow an 
Kreisler tidbits emphasized the re ures gg nce ind 
piquant attractiveness which Zimbalist kno vw to bring 
from his instrument when he seeks merely to « rm 

That always delightful Wieniawski arrangement f 
Faust” melodies gave Zimbalist rt opportus to shine 
as a virtuoso and his scintillating techni wi ten 
mental verve stirred the listeners to demonstrati of 
pleasure which resulted in forcing the wing arti it 
granting several very welcome encores The concert wa 
itogether one f the emphat uccess f the early ea 
or 

Manuscript Society Concerts. 

Works by the following composers will b« ung and 
played at the first concert twenty-sixtl season, ¢ the 
Manuscript Society of New York, Friday evening, N 


National Arts Club: D. W. Miller, of 
Silver, W. R. Cox, E. Hague, | 


vember 20, at the 


Norwood, Ohio; M 


Kilenyi and Vivian Burnett, of New York I follow 
ing artists will participate May MacGibeny, Catherine 
Bryce, sopranos; Lisbet Hoffmann, Lillian Sauvage Pook 
pianists; Hyman Eisenberg, cellist Following t f 
cert the usual refreshments and social period will he 
jovyed by the members and guests 

Kefer and Goodman Recital. 

Paul Kefer, formerly solo cellist of the New York Syn 
phony Orchestra, and Lawrence Goodmar ianist, gave 
recital at the von Ende School of Music, Tuesday evening 
November 17. This served to introduce Paul Kefer a 
member of the faculty of the school. Mr. Kefer and Mr 
Geddman played Boellman’s sonata, op. 40, besides several 


meces 


grotips of sok 
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A New Seagle. 


accompanying photograph Oscar Seagle is shown 
y in his arms the new high soprano of the Seagle 


SEAGLE AND NELI 


Octobe 1914 


SEAGLE; 


born on October 12, 
ip of Mr. and Mrs 


in the who is 


this year 
Seagle, son 
named 
calle] 


picture 


ind who is going to be 
o New York from 


t and South, 


a very Suc- 
will remain here 
again 


and will then leave 


tour 


Marie Morrisey’s New York Recital. 


Aeolian 
when, as 


her second bow to an 
lay evening, November 9, 
last season, the audience was of 
ed great enthusiasm for her singing. 
Mme 


her handsome 


appearance too, for Morrisey in 


greatly enhanced by 
stage setting of palms, was more 


to look 


included 


tasteful 
reeable upon. 
from 


and she 


gram standard works 
and English composers, 


nde 


rench 


of much 
of versatile 
next to 
presentation. She was espe- 
Huhn “Love's Tri- 
t in toto on this occasion. 
trongly her dramatic ability in this par- 

n was at the piano. Incidentally this 
ng by leading singers in recital through- 


hewed that she has a voice 
wide 


capable 


range, one 


German interpretations stood 
cessful 
he Bruno cycle, 


the first time 


diction, in general good. The 
program effectively; 
her skillful 


Mike 


was 
(Bizet) concluded the 
organ, Elsa Cowen, 


piano, and W. Paulding De 


Mrs 


onclusion 


listeners seemed 
after the first few 


Morr 


than 


scy § 
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numbers, a proof sufficient of her ability to interest and 
please in a song recital. 





Harry Munro in America. 

Harry Munro, the basso cantante, is another American 
singer whose plans were upset by the European war. 

Two years ago, after having achieved success in concert 
and oratorio in America, Mr. Munro left for Europe to 
enter the operatic field, where he soon made an enviable 
reputation for himself among the younger operatic singers. 

Last spring Mr. Munro looked forward to brilliant 
prospects in Europe, among them a prospective appear- 
ance at the Berlin Royal Opera, but Fate’ ruled otherwise 
and he returned to this country again to enter the Amer- 
ican concert and oratorio field. 

With this end in view Mr. Munro has. placed himself 
under the management of G. Dexter Richardson, who has 
already booked him for several engagements, among which 


Rachlitz photo, 
HARRY MUNRO. 


are a Brooklyn recital, a performance of “The Messiah” 


n Trenton, N. }., and two spring festivals. 





Wittgenstein Encomiums. 


Attached are a few press notices relatwe to Victor Witt- 
genstein’s appearances both abroad and in America: 


This artist possesses, together with a glowing temperament, a 
strong sense of the romantic and an inborn instinct of interpreting 
the underlying ideas of the composer. If he plays every- 
thing in this heroic manner he will without doubt be counted among 
~Amsterdam (Holland) Telegraaf. 


the pianistic lions 


Technically this young pianist holds his own with many of his 
older and more experienced colleagues. With a sure and clean 
cut execution, he combines a soft and yet firm touch, which enables 
beautiful singing tone.—Elberfeld (Germany) 


him to produce a 


General Anzeiger 
Victor Wittgenstein belongs to that class of well equipped pian 


ists who control a big technic.—Berlin Deutsche Nachrichten. 


In Victor Wittgenstein, we made the acquaintance of a musician 
equipped technically, a pianist whose beautiful touch 
modulates at his command, for he controls all the nuances. The 
eloquence of his pianissimo and brilliancy of his passage work were 
marked by beautiful shading.—Baden-Baden Badeblatt. 


thoroughly 


Victor Wittgenstein possesses great ability, unusual musicianship 
and displays a healthy sense of the romantic.—Berlin Musik Salon. 


With such natural gifts as the young player unquestionably pos- 
he could hardly have failed to acquire under such masters 
a good technical equipment.—_New York Press, 


sesses, 


The playing of Biahms’ rhapsody and the Schumann romance 
was of excellent quality, and the splendid Rubinstein etude was 
given a very brillient rendition. Mr. Wittgenstein is young, 
his technic is good, he has power, an adequate command of tone 
and an excellent idea of contrasts.—Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


Victor Wittgenstein gave a stirring interpretation of -MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Tragica.” There is in this remarkable piece of work a 
breadth and depth of conception that might defy the interpretative 
genuis of much older men, but Wittgenstein rendered it with ster- 
ling majesty and a sensitive regard for its finest qualities. The 
last movement was especially beautiful.—Philadelphia (Pa.) Ledger. 


Mr. Wittgenstein is a pianist of warmth and of poetic feeling. 
That his sense for the classics is deep was proven by the very well 
developed Beethoven which he played.—He brought real poetry 
and much interest into the sonata in D major, op. a He played 
with a highly polished, clean technic and his phrasing was musi- 
cianly and full of intelligence.—New York Evening Mail. 


Arthur Herschmann’s New York Recital. 


Aeolian Hall, New York, contained an audience of 
friends, judging from the applause, at the song recital 
given by Arthur Herschmann on the evening of Novem- 
ber.11.. A program of many novelties served.to interest 
the listener, who heard a pleasing baritone voice, of comsid- 
erable range and volume. Mr. Herschmann sang with dis- 
tinct enunciation and manly style, his French songs allow- 
ing him to do best with his limited vocal resources. He 
had to sing Levitt’s very original song, “Gerippentanz,” 
twice, and the same was the case with Kaun’s “My Native 
Land.” 

To Mr. Herschmann is due the excellent translations of 
most of the French songs, several of the Italian and one 
of the German. He has undoubted good taste in this. 

Max Herzberg played excellent accompaniments. The 
program was as follows: “Chi Vuol la Zingarella,” Paisi- 
elli: “Come Raggio di Sol,” Caldara; “Furibondo Spira 
il Vento,” Handel; “Der Musensohn,” “Der Doppel- 
ganger,” Schubert; “Traume,” Wagner; “Selig sind die 
Verfolgung Leiden,” Kienzl; “Wie Wundersam,” Schil- 
lings; “Gerippentanz,” Richard Levett; “Der Freund,” 
Wolf; “Psyche,” Paladilhe; “Benvenuto,” Diaz; “Les 
Berceaux,” Gabriel Fauré; “Le Plongeur,” Ch. M. Widor: 
“Le Vent,” “En Route,” Ch. René; “My Native Land,” 
H. Kaun; “False Cupid,” “To Pyrrha,” R. H. Walthew; 
“Ridonami la Calma,” Tosti; “Zaza,” Leoncavallo. 





Birdice Blye’s Concert Season. 


Among the cities which Birdice Blye visited during her 
five months’ sojourn in Europe this year there was none 
that she enjoyed more than Venice, and the accompany- 
ing snapshot shows her feeding the pigeons at St. Marks. 

Miss Blye has not found that the business depression 
due to the war has in the least affected her concert sea- 


BIRDICE BLYE FEEDING THE PIGEONS AT ST. MARKS, 
VENICE. 


son, the applications for dates having been fully as many 
as usual. 

On account of conflicting dates Miss Blye was obliged 
to decline an offer made her by one of the prominent 
managers for an extended tour to the Pacific Coast. Miss 
Blye also declined a very advantageous offer from the 
East to appear in vaudeville in the principal’ cities, which 
came to her unsolicited. 


? SODER-HUEGK 


famous - ‘her correct ect Voice, Paceme Secsnet cal Yan = Tone 7 
is oj ora number prepared for 
Chepch, Concert, Opera. — taught. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York Phone 622) Bryant 
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Julia Claussen Appreciated in Portland. 


Alma Voedisch, the Chicago manager, is the recipient of 
the following enthusiastic letter from Portland, Ore., re- 





garding Julia Claussen, Miss Voedisch has booked a 








JULIA CLAUSSEN 


number of dates in the West for Mme. Claussen and her 
tour promises to be a most successful one: 
Tue Apo Lup, 
Portland, Ore., October 26, 1914. 
Aima Voedisch, Chicago, Ili 

Dean Miss Voepiscu—The Clausser concert was one grand suc- 
cess. Our audience was composed of Portland's best musical people 
and the Heilig Theatre was practically filled 

I have sent you one of the programs and advertising matter, which 
we sent out to about the number of 10,000. 

We want the first chance at Claussen next season, and hope you 
will protect us. Every one I have met who was present at this con 
eert was most enthusiastic I have heard most of the big artists 
und she certainly has them ail beaten 

We are much pleased with the unqualified success with whic! 
Mme. Claussen met and the prestige gained for the club 


We are awaiting the reply from the theatre for February 8 for 
the MacDermids and will know in few days 
With best wishes, very truly yours, 
(Signed Stonsy Laruror, Secretary 


Spiering’s Lucky Violin. 

So much has been written about celebrated Cremona 
instruments in the possession of well known artists that 
it is quite a unique experience to meet with one who had 
used a rare Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu for more than 
twenty years in his public work without making the fact 
an advertising medium. 

Theodore Spiering bought this violin in 1892 when still 
a student at the Royal High School in Berlin. That same 
year he returned to America after a four year course 
under Joseph Joachim. This was the summer in which 
Hamburg was visited by a violent cholera epidemic, so 
the young artist, sailing on a Hamburg boat, was quar- 
antined in New York Harbor for two weeks. Great was 
his anxiety about the newly acquired treasure when it was 
known that all passengers’ baggage and belongings would 
have to be fumigated, as a number of deaths had occurred 
during the voyage. 

Pleading and an exposition of Spiering’s art finally led 
to the exemption of the violin, which otherwise probably 
might have been ruined. This early incident in the his 
tory of the instrument was recently recalled when Mr 
Spiering, twenty-two years older in experience and re- 
nown, landed again in New York fresh from the Euro 
pean war zone. Once more good fortune had prevented 
harm to the violin and ‘its owner, and doubtless both will 
find here during the present musical season the same favor 
as of yore. 





Mme. Riheldaffer’s Bookings. 


Grace Hall Riheldaffer, soprano, is at present on tour 
and from the following list of engagements it will be seen 
that her time from now until December 9 is well occupied 
The list speaks for itself 

Octoher—8, Milwaukee, Wis.; 12, New Castle, Pa.; 13, 
Warren, Pa.; 14, Celina, Ohio; 16, Monroe, Mich.; 17, 
Adrian, Mich.; 20, St. Johns, Mich.; 21, Charlotte, Mich.: 
22, Ligonier, Ind.; 23, Mt. Vernon, Ind.; 24, Crown Point, 
Ind.; 26, Lebanon, Ind.; 28, Wichita, Kan.; 29, Alva, 
Okla.; 30, Sterling, Kan 

November-—2, Nowata, Okla.; 4, Atchison, Kan.; s, Tar- 
kio, Mo.; 6, Fremont, Neb.: 7, York. Neb.; 0, Mason City 
Ia.; 11, Cheboygan, Wis.; 13, Racine, Wis.; 16, Lansing, 


Mich.; 17, Howell, Mich.; 18, Hudson, Mich.; 19, Hunting- A Dudley Buck Studio Recital 


ton, Ind.; 20, Montpelier, Ind.; 23, Bryan, Ohio; 24, Shel- 





byville, Ind.; 25, Petersburg, Ind.; 26, Princeton, Ind.; 28, Dudley Buck pupils who appeared at the November 5 
Edinboro, Pa studio “Hour of Music” were Enrichetta Onelli, soprano; 
December—1, Maysville, Ky.; 2, Glasgow, Ky.; 4, Fair- Katherine Galloway, soprano; Marie Morrisey, contralto 
mont, W. Va - 8 Galeton, Pa.: 9 Reading, Pa. and Robert Gottschalk, tenor These were the numbers 
‘Hayfield and Butterflies” (Del Riego Ah, Love, but a 

Francis Rogers’ Recital. Day” (Beach), “A Southern Song” (Ronald Miss Gal 

——= loway; “Pour un Baiser” (Tosti), “Le Réve de des 

To a lover of the truly fine in singing a recital by Grieux,” from “Manon” (Massenet), “Il Neige” (Bem 
Francis Rogers, the baritone, offers genuine enjoyment berg), Mr. Gottschalk; “Voi lo sapete” (Mascagni), Mme 
likewise valuable illustration in the art of correct singing Onelli ‘Invocation to Eros” (Kuersteiner); “Love, I 
At a Rogers recital one is given an admirable example Have Won You” (Ronald My Star” (Beach), Mr 
of geach phase of vocal technic and of an intelligent inter- Morrisey; “Donna vorrei morir” (Tosti), “Le Rondini” 
pretation combined with a strong musical Sense His ( Powe) Des Oiseaux” (Hue) ‘Tf I Were a Bee” 
phrasing arouses admiration immediately, his diction is (Rogers), Mme. Onelli; “Birds in the High Hall Garden’ 
clear in all the languages in which he sings, and his sing- (Whelpley), “Come to the Garden, Love” (Salter) 
ing of those languages shows that he understands them “Expectancy” (La Forge), “Autumn” (Matthews), Mr 


His runs are delightfully smooth and even and-he is Gottschalk: “Ombra Legegeria.” from “Dinorah” (Mever 


equally skillful in songs demanding a broad legato or deli beer), Miss Galloway 

cate finesse Edgar Schofield, baritone, was called away at the last 
At his New York recital, Thursday afternoon, Novem moment to fulfill a professional engagement, but Mr. Buck 

ber 12, in the Little Theatre, Mr. Rowers sang in Italian sang in his place, much to the delight of those who were 

French, German and English resent Mr. Buck gave the “Pagliacci” prologue, “My 
The good sized and discriminating audience showed its Heart Is Like a Garden-Close” (Woodman), and “In 

pleasure after each number, particularly of the “L'Amour victus” (Huhn) As is usual with Dudley Buck pupils’ 

de Mai” (old French) of the first group and the Cornelius programs, this one also proved not only very enjoyable 

dificult “Ein Ton” of the second group, one verse of the but instructive as well 

first and the last of which were repeated The recital occurred in Mr. Buck's Acolian Hall studio 
The following shows his well chosen and well arranged New York 

program: “Vittoria,” Carissimi; “Nina,” Pergolesi; “Bois Elsie T. Cowen, at the piano, added materially to the 

Epais,” Lulli; “Vive Henri IV!” “L’Amour de Moi,” old enjoyment of the evening by her excellent accompani- 

French; “If Thou Thy Heart Wilt Give Me,” J. S. Bach ments 

(?); “Si, tra i Ceppi (“Berenice”), Handel; “Das Veil pares oS 

chen,” Mozart; “Ein Ton,” Cornelius; “Aufenthalt,” 

Schubert; “An die Nachtigall,” “O liebliche Wangen,” A Bloch Announcement. 

Brahms; “Cradle Song of the Peasant,” “Love Song of —— 

the Idiot,” “Field Marshal’s Death,” Moussorgsky: Folk Nettie F. Bloch, of New York, announces the marriage 

song, Greek; “The Sally Gardens,” “The Banks of the of her daughter, Blanche, to Alexander Bloch, an Sunday 

Daisies,” Irish; “Turn Ye to Me,” Scotch; “The Hundred November 1 Mr. Bloch is a young violinist of brilliant 

Pipers,” Lady Nairne talent and attainment ind is rapidly coming to the fore 
Isadore Luckstone accompanied Mr. Rogers in his usual Blanche Bloch accompanied him at his recent New York 

able manner. It was noticeable that Mr. Luckstone played recital, proving herself to be a capable musician and 

the entire program from memory pianist 
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Master Pianist 


Now Back from His Highly Successful 
Tour of Australia, Has Decided To Remain 


ln This Country The Entire Season 


BAUER was received with such acclaim on the occasion of his 
New York Recital Nov. 7th, that A SECOND AEOLIAN HALL 
RECITAL IS ALREADY ANNOUNCED FOR SATURDAY 
AFTERNOON, DEC. 5th. 














The following excerpts from the critical comments on his first recital are typical : 


WORLD—“He moved his many and admiring AMERICAN—“He expressed his many and 
hearers to applause such as is seldom heard in a varied tonal qualities, his taste in emotional ex 
New York concert room.” pressiveness and in poetic tenderne 4 

rRIBUNE—“He is an artist, whose technical TIMES—‘“Mr. Bauer’s playing delighted his li 
mastery is supreme, whose sincerity is unques teners by its vigor and power, its grace and poetical 
tioned.” feeling, its variet ind depth of tonal coloring.” 





Management, Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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Kreidler in “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 


is 


a 


1 for the 


Kreidler’s Rafaele in “The Jewels of the Ma- 


Century Opera House, New York, was the 


AS RAFAELE IN 
THE MADONNA.” 


“THE JEWELS OF 


following commendation from New York 


characterizations 


tstanding feature 


Camorrists, real and 


faele In this part, as 
is the quality sought. 


ridler there was much that 
edly delightful.—New York 


swaggering, villainous Rafaele 


New York American, 
burden of the score He 


to the list of triumphs, 


villain, with assur 


New York Jour 


sleek 


ewort 


“Aida” at the Century. 


med for the first time 
House, New York, 


was in many respects the same as 


perfor this season at 


Tuesday evening, 


vera at this house last season. 
Century Opera opening 


in the season. The only 


was not heard here in 
is Henry Weldon, whose splen 
both 


Weldon sang 


stage pre well 


Ramfis Mr 
and much dignity and charm 


sence are 
with 


tone 


Alfred 
leen Howard was stirring and passionate 

giving it brilliant rendition. Her 
She was 
second act, 


Kaufman gave a creditable per- 


commendable. 
the 


especia ly 
yughout entire 

ibility came into play. 

was taken 


the role of Radames 


voice is especially well suited 
a dignified impersonation of 
pecially in the last act, was strong 
Bergman alternated with 


le, singing the part with brilliancy 


ned Gustaf 


it with his accustomed vigor. 
Louis Kreidler’s interpretation of the 
aroused much favorable comment, and 
find any suggestion for improve- 

He lends to it all of that savagery 
intrinsic part of the Ethiopian 


king’s character, but with all his intensity of acting, he 
never for a moment loses his dignity nor his perfect vocal 
control, It is a masterly interpretation. 

The role of Aida was sung by Lois Ewell and was well 
done, although this is not one of the parts most suited 
to Miss. Ewell’s brilliant talents. 

The ballet was effective and interesting, particularly 
the work of Albertina Rasch, the talented premiere dan- 
seuse of the Century Opera Company. 

Agide Jacchia conducted the opera, and Jacques Coini 
was responsible for the stage management and in this re- 
gard there was an enormous improvement over last sea- 
son’s performance. The pageantry of the opera was more 
effectively carried out. Unstinted praise, however, can- 
not be meted out to this side of the performance, as there 
were certain incongruities, and, at least in the opening per- 
formance, a feeling of uncertainty. The stage also was 
overcrowded, especially in the second scene of the second 


act. 





Philharmonic Plays Tschaikowsky. 


The second pair of concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society on Thursday evening‘and Friday after- 
noon, November 12 and 13, at Carnegie Hall, presented 
an all Tschaikowsky program, with Leo Schulz, cellist, as 
soloist. These concerts were in no way a test of the 
durability of Tschaikowsky’s charm, or of his ability to 
furnish an entire afternoon’s or evening’s entertainment, 
simply because the program was so arranged as to offer 
two of the great Russian’s best works at the beginning 
and two of his poorest at the end, with’the natural and in- 
evitable result that there was a feeling of weariness and 
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In America 1914-1915 





“She flied her + A; y P M Nd * ele- 
gant technic, marked rhythmical feeling, and musical temper- 
ament.” —Breslauer Worvenseltung. 
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a waning of interest and enthusiasm on the part of the 
very large audiences which completely filled the vast audi- 
torium and gave conclusive proof of the drawing power 
of Tschaikowsky’s name. 

The program consisted of the “Romeo and Juliet” over- 
ture, the “Pathetique” symphony, “Variations on a Ro- 
coco Theme” for cello and the “Capriccio Italien.” 

Like all great composers, with the single exception of 
Wagner, Tschaikowsky had his inequalities, and between 
works of marvelous intensity, of unparalleled beauty and 
charm, he produced things of little worth and among these 
latter are the cello variations and the Italian caprice. It 
would be impossible for any man to remain constantly 
keyed up to the state of exaltation which must have in- 
spired Tschaikowsky when he conceived his masterpieces, 
and that his spirit flagged during intermediate periods 
should give no cause for surprise. 

Of the works of Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart and the 
rest of the recognized giants of the past, only the best 
have been perpetuated on our programs, and it will be 
the same with Tschaikowsky. Time and perspective are 
already beginning this sifting process and so many of his 
compositions have survived that it should be easy from 
them alone to provide more than one all Tschaikowsky 
program that would be of interest from start to finish. 

The Philharmonic Society proved itself to be masterly 
interpreters of the Russian school and to be in entire 
sympathy with the aims and ideals of Tschaikowsky. Be 
it not supposed that the works of Tschaikowsky are easy 
either to interpret or to execute. His scheme of orches- 
tration, entirely original with himself, is essentially con- 








| Alice SOV 


EREIGN 


trapuntal, much of it in pure four part counterpoint and 
often enough with the several parts taken by different 
groups of instruments of divergent tone quality. These 
voice parts must be made to blend and balance, and here- 
in did the orchestra particularly reflect its understanding 
of the intentions of the composer and its great skill in 
carrying out these intentions. In the “Pathetique” the 
players were able to meet and follow every change of the 
composer’s mood with unusual fidelity, an ability rarely 
found, for though this symphony is frequently played it 
is rarely well interpreted, and certainly never better than 
it was by the Philharmonic on this occasion. 

The members of the Philharmonic evidently played this 
fine music lovingly and with enthusiasm. The sonorous 
fulness of the orchestral tone was splendid and the uni- 
son melodic passages of the strings uncommonly luscious 
and sensuous. The tone of the trombones also must be 
commended for its brightness and true trumpetlike 
quality. 





Beulah Munson Sings at Beecher Memorial. 


Beulah B. Munson, lyric soprano, was the soloist at the 
opening ceremonies, which extend throughout two weeks, 
of the Beecher Memorial, Brooklyn, N. Y., Tuesday even- 
ing, November 3. Her varied program was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the large audience, who gave audible expres- 
sion of its appreciation of the selection of Miss Munson 
by the committee in charge. 

Miss Munson was in good voice, and again charmed her 
listeners with the purity, strength, beauty and sweetness 
of her tone. Her artistic rendition of “Standchen,” by 
Strauss, and “L’heure exquise,” by Hahn, showed a good 
mastery of pianissimo. Particular mention might be made 
of her interpretation of “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca.” 
“All Through the Night” was effectively given also. The 
“Morning Hymn,” with its inspiring tone of aspiration 
and victory, closed the program. 

Miss Munson’s enunciation impressed 
program by its clearness. 

The soprano is also endowed with a commanding and 
pleasing stage presence. 

An added pleasure was the splendid work of her accom- 
panist, Martha Falk Mayr. 

These were her numbers in full: “Widmung,” “Der 
Nussbaum,” Schumann; “Standchen,” Strauss; “L’heure 


throughout the 


BEULAH MUNSON, 


exquise,” Hahn; “Mattinata,” Leoncavallo; “Vissi d’arte,” 
Puccini; “Yesterday and Today,” Spross; “Conspirators,” 
Engel; “All Through the Night,” Welsh melody; “If Thou 
Wert Blind,” Noel Johnson; “Morning Hymn,” Henschel. 








Sinemet: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Consensus of Praise for Werrenrath. 





“In his Aeolian Hall recital last Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 26, the Werrenrath art and the Werrenrath versatility 
again were demonstrated convincingly, for he covered -a 
wide range of song styles and mastered each one superbly. 
English, German and Italian were the languages employed 
by the performer, his diction in the three tongues being 
beyond criticism. In mood the numbers constituted a 
gamut embracing the deeply serious, the lyric, the tragic, 
the romantic and the humorous. Smooth and sympathetic 
as is Reinald Werrenrath’s voice, the manner in which he 
employs it constitutes the chief charm of his singing so far 
as the ear and the mind of the connoisseur are concerned. 
Musicianship, interpretative resource and infallible taste 
are the remaining qualities that make up the artistic stature 
of this sterling artist, who though he is young in years 
may be said to have reached a remarkably high stage of 
maturity.” 

The above is an excerpt from the Musicat Courier re- 
view of Reinald Werrenrath’s Aeolian Hall, New York, 
recital, October 26. 

Praise was likewise unanimously accorded the baritone 
in the New York daily press critiques, a few extracts 
from which follow: 

Reinald Werrenrath, at his song recital in Aeolian Hall last 
right, sang two er three familiar songs (familiar, that is, to the 
close observers of such things), ar over a dozen which were new 


nd strange It has been one of e laudable things in Mr. Wer 


renrath’s career that he $< istently and persistently tried to 
give freshness and varicty to his programs and extend popular 
knowledge in the field o tistic song No singer now before the 
public is better equipped f such a mission than he, for his art 
as a singe is 80 excep that no matter what he 


sings he is heard with 


xy conscientious endeavors 


Reinald Werrenrath, 


has acquired a musical city, gave his ahnual re 


" ge gathering 


cital last night in Ae 





This singer has shows ct artistic progress since 
he first appeared on the mee tag und he is now recognized as 
one of the best interpreters of the type of song with which his 
programs are flavored 

Style, suavity, coloring, insight, good phrasing and diction are 
among his more praiseworthy attributes.—World 

It was good gury that the list of the song recitals of the 
young music al season began with su aa excellent entertainment 


as that of last evening at Aecolian Hall Reinald Werrenrath, 








baritone who has won for himself a place in the front rank of plat 
form singers, was heard in prog noteworthy for its cath« 

icity and liberality. Mr. Werrenrath is not afraid to sing songs 
which are gentie and even modest in the ppeal to the finer sensi 
bilities, songs which his intelligent ert dignifies and ennobles, and 





for which it makes a potent claim to recognition Nor does he 
neglect those standard bearers wh iphold the revered traditions of 
the lied And whatsoever he does he does with bonor to it and 
vimself, 


Mr Werrenrath sang like nm actist Exquisite manage 


ment of the voice, impeccable phrasing and the diction of a master 


s heard were the salient technical features 





in all three of the langu 


of his singing His interpretatior unged through a considerable 
seale, and perhaps there was e of the cool poise of the fastidious 
artist than the av ge listens ld appreciate 

Mr. Werrenrath’s recital may be summed up as an exhi 
bition of genuinely polished art and as such it was a thing of de 


light Sua, 





It fell to the let of New York’s “own, particular baritone,” Rei 
nald Werrenrath, to give the first song recital of the season last 
night in Acolian Hal As was proper, there was a full house to 
welcome him 

In a program which was refreshingly unconventional, as far as 
t cus of including ar time red songs is concerned, the 
young artist gave himself the opportunity of showing just what can 
be done with a splendid voice, splendidly trained. It is essentially 
a musical voice, of beautiful texture, and evenly developed. ° 

“Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” the words by Kipling and the music by Arthur 
Whiting, called by Werrenrat! ne of the “old war horses,” closed 
a program which will set the pace { the winter—a pace it will be 


hard to sustain.—Press. 


It is seldom that such a carefully arranged program as that heard 


last night in Acolian Hal! at the first the season’s song recitals 
given by Reinald Werrenrath me of the foremost of American 
baritones, finds its way into our concert halls, and rarely is a re- 


cital so well sung.—Herald. 


Who, since one famous Sembrich folksong recital, has dared to 


give New York a concert of all new things, as Reinald Werrenrath 








He not only held an audience of 


und critics past 10 o'clock, but sent 


did in Aeolian Hall last 
professionals, singers, 5 
them all home in the rollicking humor of Arthur Whiting’s war 
ballad, “Fuzzy-Wuzzy.” 

Mr. Werrenrath is the only singer except Al 


na Gluck to have 
sprung full armed into public view lately As she with exquisite 





voice, so he with fine intelligence, makes the new men sound the 
bade in sentiment and song as truly as the 





gamut of light and 
classics of old.—-Evening Sun 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, showed im his recital in Acolian 
Hall last evening, before an enthusiastic audience, that he is a 
notable musician in three ways Hie has a voice of rare beauty, he 
knows how to manage it ymnsummate mastery, and, perhaps 
more rare than all in a mu um, he knows how to bring to light 





compositions that are new and how to sing them with finished 


artistry.—-Brooklyn Daily Eagle (Advertisement. ) 





Nana Genovese’s Bookings. 
Nana Genovese, the soprano, has taken an attractive 
apartment in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 


New York, and at the end of this month she intends to 
give a musical reception in order to formally open it. 

During November she will be heard in New York, 
Poughkeepsie, Peekskill, Mount Vernon, Bridgeport and 
Kingston. A December tour through the New England 
States will follow, and in January she will be heard in 
Pennsylvania and the West. 





Two Prominent Sulli Pupils. 


Gloria Mayne, prima donna soprano, has appeared with 
marked success in various cities of Australia, New Zea- 
land, Africa and America, everywhere meeting with warm 
appreciation. Miss Mayne is a pupil of Giorgio M. Sulli, 
the New York maestro. She calls her program “Great 
Moments from Great Operas,” and that both the subjects 
and the singer have pleased may be gleaned from the fol 
lowing appended critiques: 

Gloria Mayne, the American lyric soprano, immediately won her 


way into the fawor of the audience by her splendid singing of sev 


eral artistically rendered numbers which were cheered Sydney 
(Australia) Referee. 


Gloria Mayne, in “Great Moments from Great Operas,’ 


heautiful soprano voice Her wonderful singing brought the 








GLORIA MAYNE 


ence to their feet in salvos of applause Adelaide (Australia) Ad 
vertiser, 
Gloria Mayne has a voice of ch power and flexibility Mel 


bourne (Australia) Hawklet 


This singer is the possessor of a soprano voice of a beautiful 
clear quality Her most notable number was no doubt the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” and it was greeted with enthusiastic applause 

Dunedin (N. Z.) Courier 

A thoroughly appreciated new arrival was Gloria Mayne, Ameri 
can Tetrazzini. She has a well trained soprano of beauty and flexi 
bility, which she uses in a clever combination of coloratura operati« 
Rev cw 





irias and the more popular ballads.—Cape Town 


‘ 


Then there was Gloria Mayne, a lady with a fine appearance and 
a splendid voice Her voice, a soprano, is splendidly mod 
lated and contains a real note of sympathy, which helps to make 
her a great success.—Johannesburg (Africa) Transvaal Times 


Gloria Mayne possesses a really splendid voice.—Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Examiner 

Another popular Sulli pupil is Belle Koskoff, soprano 
now appearing with the Manon Grand Opera Company at 
the Hippodrome in Chicago. (Advertisement.) 





Mrs. McConnell and Her Pupils. 


Minnie M. McConnell, vocal teacher and second soprano 
of the McConnell Vocal Trio, gave a concert at the 
Country Life Permanent Exposition, held in the Grand 
Central Terminal, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
November 7, before a large and enthusiastic audience 

Besides Mrs. McConnell, the following of her pupils 
participated: Henrietta Goodheart, soprano; Harriet 
McConnell, contralto, and Walter Mills, baritone, as well 
as Grace Bender, pianist. The program consisted of 
soprano, contralto and baritone solos, vocal trios, and 
several piano selections. 





Te Music Clubs and Managers of America: 
Percy Hemus, 


“ America’s Baritone” 


will tour the country this spring with ‘his ac 
companist, Gladys Craven Mr. Hemus is 
doing more than any other singer to introduce 
in the proper way American compositions. He 
is acknowledged by critics, public and com 
posers as an American singer whose interpre 
tations stand alone The New York Times 
acknowledges his propaganda a musical “insti 
tution.” The New York Herald says: “Mr 
Hemus is to be commended for the interest he 
has taken in American music.” Write his 
secretary for open dates—64 East Thirty 
fourth street, New York Mr. Hemus is 
teaching singing this winter. 

















Philharmonic Popular Price Concerts. 


Four special Saturday evening concerts are to be given 
in Carnegie Hall, at popular prices, by the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, Joseph Stransky, conductor. These 
concerts, which are announced for November 21, Janu 


ary 16, March 13 and 27, will offer to the 





bic an Oppor 





tunity to hear the following programs 
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Gabrilowitsch Engagements. 


The joint recital of Ossip G 
pianist, and Clara (Clemer (sa 
be given in Aecolian Hall, New 
Wednesday, November 2 inste 


originally scheduled The piani 
of Beethoven, Schumann and ( 


witsch will sing the Beethoven 





Gypsy songs of Brahms, and 1 


bussy and Faure. Mr. Gabrilowits ind Mn Gabrik 

witsch opened their tour in Atlantic City, N. J., Ni 

ber 12, where the gave a t recital for the benefit of 
the Red Cross Societ Ihe pianist appeared in Balti 
more, November 13 In a ition ¢ appearance wit the 
leading orchestras, he will make a recital tour that will 
keep him in this country until the close of the season 


Marie Hoover Ellis with Russian Orchestra. 


Mt. Ver Ia., N 

At the concert given at Cornell College by the ! ian 
Symphony Orchestra, the feature was the appearance of 
the Chicago pianist, Marie Hoover Ellis, who was heard 
in the Grieg concerto. Mrs. Ellis, who has just returned 
from Austria, is well equipped technically and inter 
pretatively, and she won a well deserved success She 
studied in Vienna several years under Leschetizky 
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Myrtle Elvyn Scores in Appleton. 
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Few Encomiums of Mme. Karweska. 


southern Russia, on the 

she enjoys the delightful 
pays an annual visit to 
ry atmosphere of the 
flies 


mind and body much more 


he snow two 


hows a delightful spot where 
a happy day among the flow, 
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ya, Petrograd 
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Paris Le 
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diction of the Schubert and Brahms leder was 


lelegraph 





Percy Hemus Honored. 


As a token of appreciation for his singing of songs by 
American women, Percy Hemus has been presented with 
a large wreath tied with the American colors, with a fit- 
ting inscription beautifully embossed on ribbon in gold 
Gena Branscombe, Harriet Ware, Fay Fos- 
Helen Brown—four of the composers on 
Mr. Hemus’ program, Aeolian Hall, New York. 

rhe following press notices show the tributes paid Mr. 
Hemus by the New 
York recital of songs by American composers 


letters from 


ter and Mary 


York critics after this his second New 


ich admiration Percy 


New York 


fiemus’ fine bass baritone 


rribune 


8 propaganda is nm be taken as one of 


Mr. Hemus 8 a voice of power and 


force. 


intelligence dramatic 


howed that the " of hi oi d the manner of using 


Percy Memus. 
ke... Seah 


PERCY HEMUS 


the purely lyric.—New 


as of goo and manages his tones with 


He sings gene sometimes with feeling 


and he discharges such a du I of last evening with mani 


fest interest, 


York Sun 


and, wher i . ; en with enthusiasm New 
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American Institute Engages Ne Collins. 


The American Institute of Applied Music announces 
the engagement for the vocal department of Bertyne Ne 
Collins, soprano. 

Beside her work as a private instructor, Mrs. Ne Col- 
lins has taught at Cornell University summer session for 


four seasons and won for herself a most enthusiastic fol- 
lowing of pupils, as well as the admiration of musicians 
and critics. 

Hollis Dann, head of the department of music in Cor- 
nell University, writes: 
continued and increasing 


Allow me to congratulate you on the 


success which you have attained with your vocal pupils. All of 
pupils are enthusiastic concerning your teaching, and I have 
noticed both at 


pupil; 


your 


this and previous sessions that you never lose 


Please 


Yours very 


they all swear by you accept my congratulations 


truly, 


(Signed) Hott Dann 


Ithaca, August 16, 1914. 

Mrs. Ne Collins possesses a sympathetic, clear soprano 
voice, under admirable control, which she uses with dis- 
cretion and the art of a temperamental musician. She 
enters immediately upon her work at the American Insti- 
tute. Arrangements have been made by which a com- 
petitive scholarship for the season is to be awarded by 
Mrs. Ne Collins to a pupil with a fine voice and requisite 
intellectual and personal attainments. An informal re- 
ception, introducing Mrs. Ne Collins, was given at the 


institute, November 13. 


Von Ende School Artist 


It seemed singularly appropriate that the season's first 
recital at the von Ende School was given by Anton and 
Vita Witek, for these two extraordinary musicians are 
striking representatives of that European spirit and at- 
mosphere which students were wont to seek abroad, and 
which they can now The program 
was happily arranged, containing the D minor piano violin 
sonata by Brahms, a Chopin and Schubert number and the 
No composition by Brahms 


Recitals. 


profit by at home. 


Beethoven violin concerto. 
is better adapted to introduce the student to such eclec- 
ticism, which is the powerful voice in a period of indis- 
criminate acclamation of the new because it is new. Nor 
is there a concerto in all violin literature which reflects 
the very essence of classicism in such noble lines as does 
the work of Beethoven. Not a small number of people 
stand aloof at the mention of Brahms, and fail to respond 
to his appeal, but the warm and spirited interpretation of 
the work by Mr. and Mrs. Witek likely made converts. 
The first and second movement particularly haunted the 
ears of the hours after the remark- 
able performance. 

Chopin’s nocturne in F, op. 15, 
with 


listeners for many 


Schubert's im- 
romantic intermezzo in 
the program. Mme. Witek 
virile strength, intellectual lucidity and poetic treatment ; 
The climax of 


and 


promptu variations were a 


3oth were played by with 
she never fails to impress her audience. 
came with the 
played by Mr. Witek with mastery, justifying the claim 
made by critics that since the death of Joachim he is 


the recital Jeethoven concerto. It was 


the great Beethoven interpreter. 

The musicale was a most auspicious beginning of the 
season in this which for 
and latitude of effort has acquired an enviable reputation. 

The second recital in the series was given on November 
12 by Sergei Kotlarsky, violinist, whose tour with Caruso, 
followed by subsequent study in Europe and a tour in 
Germany and France, is all of recent record. Mr. Kot- 
larsky played the Bruch concerto in D minor, Lalo’s 
“Spanish Symphony,” and smaller pieces by Chopin, Sara- 
An audience of large numbers filled 


school, seriousness of purpose 


sate and Paganini. 
the spacious recital rooms of the von Ende School of 
Music. Mr. Kotlarsky’s playing was heard in most atten- 
tive silence, especially in the opening movements of the 
concerto. The last movement was played in tremendous 
tempo, with incisive style. The difficult work of Lalo 
showed all the artist’s virtuoso qualities and, of course, 
entire technical mastery. The in the andante 
was in pronounced contrast to the brilliancy and terrific 
tempo of the finale. Mr. Kotlarsky was for several years 
Mr. von Ende’s pupil, and as such appeared in various 
notable concerts in New York, including several at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday evenings. His rapid 
rise in the violinistic world is well known to New York- 
ers, and he is sure to continue this artistic progress. 

Maurice Eisner, at the piano, did effective work. 

The two coming recitals in this course will occur No- 
vember 24, when Alfred Ilma, baritone, and Lawrence 
Goodman, pianist, will appear, and November 30, when 
Sergei Kotlarsky, violinist, and Moritz Lichtman, pian- 
ist, will be the artists. 


repose 





Oscar Seagle’s Large Class. 


In spite of the fact that Oscar Seagle has a great many 
concert engagements this winter, there will be no serious 
or long interruptions to his work as teacher in New York 
City, as Mr. Seagle is making no extended Western tour 
this year and his absences from New York will only be 
matters of a few days at a time. Mr. Seagle has a very 
large class at his studio in Carnegie Hall, many of whom 
were with him all through the past summer at Bramber, 
in England, and returned to continue their work here. 





—. 


seme a 
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« : 
Myrna Shariow in Louisville. 

Myrna Sharlow is the young soprano who created such 
an instantaneously favorable impression in Boston last 
season. These are press notices in addition to those re- 
produced in this paper last week referring to a Louisville 
(Ky.) appearance: 

The concert given last evening at the Woman’s Club under the 
auspices of the Music Committee of the Club, with Myrna 
Sharlow as the singer, was in every respect delightful and notable, 
both as to the importance of the concert as a musical event and for 
the discriminating audience present, an audience genuinely inter- 
ested in hearing the young singer who has returned to Louisville 
after an absence of two years. 

The program was arranged with the view to offering an oppor 
tunity to Miss Sharlow to demonstrate the full range, quality and 
ive an idea of her dramatic 


power of her voice no less than to gi 
that Miss Sharlow more than 


power and artistic temperament, and 
met the demands made upon her is unquestionable 

Since hér concert at the Woman's Club two years ago, Miss 
Sharliow has developed wonderiully and for so young a singer she 
has admirable poise and reserve; in fact at times she is somewhat 
too restrained in her singing, but whatever faults may be found 
in her manner of singing, there is not one which we feel will not 
be overcome with a little more. experience. Everything seems 
possible for her and even now, when only a few years out of her 
teens, she is a brilliant singer and an artist to her fingertips 

She has a marvelous range, her tones are full, clear and even 
and, above everything, her voice : 
to a marked degree. 

Her first number last evening, “Batti, Batti, 


vanni,” showed to the audience at once her development in the last 


possesses the quality of resonance 


from “Don Gio 


two years. This development was shown even more markedly in 


her splendid singing of Antonia’s aria from Tales of Hoffmann.” 





The richness and purity of her voice and her dramatic apprecia 
tion were well demonstrated in her singing of the aria 
In the group of modern songs, English, French, German, Rus- 
Ls & 


sian and Norwegian, Miss Sharlow was charming in the varied in 
terpretations she gave. She sang Xavier Laroux’s “Le Nile,” with 
great subtlety and appeal and her singing of Grieg's “Ich liebe 
dich” was brilliant and stirring 

In every number she gave, Miss Sharlow unconsciously makes 
it evident that she has the dramatic instinct in a great degree. 
Her rendering of the prayer from “La Tosca,” illustrated this 
strongly Her singing of Mrs. Beach's “The Year’s at the Spring” 


was a splendid outburst of the joyousness of youth, spring and 
deligt life, and the applause that followed the song was no less 
spontaneous than Miss Sharlow’'s singing 

The two arias from “Boheme,” “Mi Chiamano Mimi,” and 

Addio, which Miss Sharlow sang in costume, were further evi 
dence of her possibilities as a great artist 

lt w be very interesting to watch Miss Sharlow in her career, 
and it w also be very gratifying to have the prediction that she 
is to be recognized as one of the great American opera singers 


realized.-—Louisville Herald, October jo, 1914 





Under the auspices of the music committee of the Woman's 
Club, Myrna Sharlow gave a song recital last night The 
program was made of operatic selections, folksongs and modern 
songs of the French and American schools 


The training that Miss Sharlow has had, has fitted her especially 
for opera, and it was to be expected that her singing of the oper- 
atic selections would have been on the whole superior to her sing 
ng of the songs The remarkable fact concerning the recital was 
that, in so young a singer, both types of selections on her pro- 

; 


gram should have been done so we A young singer is likely to 


specialize either in songs or in opera almost to the exclusion of 
the cther branch of vocal mus Yet last night Miss Sharlow 
sang Laroux’s “Le Nile” as beautifully as she sang the prayer 
from “La Tosca.” 

“Le Nile” was peculiarly suited to Miss Sharlow’s style. It de- 
manded resonance power, a suave iegato, dramatic power and 
beauty of tone. These are qualities which Miss Sharlow has above 
all others. 

Miss Sharlow’s voice is decidedly that of a dramatic soprano. 
Al 
‘Tales of Hoffmann” were brought to the audience as Miss Shar- 


low sang it last night. Grieg’s “Ich liebe dich,” Bibb’s “Rondel 








{ the richness and the dramatic power on Antonia’s aria from 


of Spring’ and Mrs. Beach's “The Year's at the Spring” were all 
noteworthy for the same qualities, Miss Sharlow’s voice was con- 
stantly rich in color, of that rare, indefinable lustrous quality, filled 
at the same moment with light and shadow, which makes the voice 
seem alive, even independently of the personality of the singer. 
Best of all was her singing of the Puccini arias, in which just 
such a voice is needed. She sang two arias from “La Boheme” in 
costume, acting them at the same time. These were carefully done, 
memorable, appealing Yet never for a moment were they exag 
gerated Miss Sharlow sang these portions of the role of Mimi 
with a dramatic power, restraint and finish that would rejoice 
singers of many times her years could they acquire them.—Louis 


ville Post, October 30, 1914 (Advertisement.) 





Friedberg Return Engagements. 


In compliance with a large number of requests, Carl 
Friedberg will give a second piano recital the latter part 
of January, in Aeolian Hall, New York. He will then 


play a request program, as well as some compositions 
which have never been heard in this country. The date 
of this recital and fuli particulars will be announced later. 

The pianist has achieved such an overwhelming success 
at the Cincinnati Symphony concert, through his playing 
of the Brahms concerto, that the music lovers of that city 
insisted upon hearing him again at an early date. Ac- 
cordingly, he will give a recital December 9 at the Emery 
Auditorium 


Albert Lindquest’s Active Career. 


Albert Lindquest, the genial young Chicago tenor, whos« 
successful career has been started, was “snapped” on a 
recent morning while starting out to meet his accom 
panist for his daily work. Mr. Lindquest is very grateful 
for the response he received from the announcement ot 
his enforced return from Europe the last of September. 
He has been engaged for “The Messiah” in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Dubuque, St. Louis, and Flint, Mich. Beside a 
fine list of other engagements this gifted tenor will be one 








ALBERT LINDQUEST STARTING OUT FOR HIS DAILY 
WORK 


of the soloists at the sangerfest to be held next June at 


the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, in the 
great auditorium for music now being built. 


Paul Althouse Pleases Norwich. 


The recent visit of Paul Althouse, tenor, to Norwich, 
N. Y., was followed by several press notices echoing the 
great enjoyment of the audience, as follows 

Paul Althouse, a leading teno ¢ Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, scored a decided success Monday evening when he gave a 
recital under the auspices of the Monday Evening Musical Club 





Without a doubt he is the greatest singer who has visited »orwich 
im recent years, and the club is again to be ngratulated upor 
bringing so eminent an artist here. He was mpanied at the 
piano by Prof. Frederick W. Riesberg, who is a native of Norwich 
nd holds an enviable 5 in the mus fe New York 
City Utica Saturday Globe 

A large and enthusiastic audience greeted Paul Althouse, tenor 
who gave a most delightful program of songs at the Congregational 
Church Monday evening under the auspices of the Monday Evening 
Musical Club Mr. Althouse s been lauded as one f the finest 


stars of the Metropolitan Opera Cor and on Monday evening 





he demonstrated that his abilities were sux 2s to warrant this higt 
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Hein and Senemnche Institutions Concert. 


Friday evening, November 20, at Carnegie Hall. New 
York, there will be a faculty concert of the New York 
College of Music and the New York German Conserva 


tory of Music, assisted by full orchestra, when the follow 
ing soloists will be heard: Emma Loeffler soprano; Har 
riet Behnee, soprano; August Fraemcke, piano: Theodore 


>piering, violin; and William Ebann, cello 


This is the program 


(overture Phedre Massenet 
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Miller Vocal Art-Science Booklet. 
An attractive brochure of twenty-four pages has been 
issued, defining the Miller Vocal Art-Sciencs ystem 
vocal music The various captions in the booklet are as 
follows: “Is Miller Vocal Art-Science a New System?” 
Establishment of the Principles of Resonance,” “Seven 
Points for Consideration,” “What Is Sound?’ The Open 
Sesame,” “To Show Progr of Investigation of Voice 
Problems,” “An Hour of Philphonia.” The chapter on 
voice proble ms has to do with the case O11 A Sifwer with 
a congenital cleft palate The lady in question was un 
able to enunciate in an intelligible way By careful and 
definite procedure her cleft palate speech was practicall 
obliterated by Adelaide Gescheidt 
The booklet contains further information regarding this 
case, and closes with the following Miller Vocal Art 
Science has solved the mysteri of vocal art lbhrough 
a number of carefully compiled exercises, and competent 
teaching of this science by Adelaide Gescheidt an or 
sistants, a student is enabled to understand and use hi 
voice to the best possible advantage, both scientifically and 


artistically 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Kriens-Patterson Recital—Dr. Richardson Talks 
—The Nichols Tour—Max Jacobs’ En- 


gagements—Fraternal Association of 
Musicians’ Meeting—Tonkunstler So- 
ciety Chamber Music—Tollefsen 
Engagements—Organ Notes. 


Foster Kriens, pianist, assisted by vocal pupils 


eth K. Patterson, united in a recital at the home 
Patterson, November 16. Miss Kriens, who 
pert pianist of the Joseffy schooling, played works 
closing with five compositions by 
Holland, Frankie Holland, 
Burchell the vocalists 


this interesting affair. 


composer 


Kriens Geraldine 


ters and Celestine were 


Dr. RicHarDSON TALKS 


Mackintosh celebration of Calvary Bap- 
November 5, Dr. A. Madeley Richard- 
remarks of general interest, in part as 


“If you seek a monument to 


look around you.” 


ide a resolve that we 
Mr. Bowman, 


sure would 


And 


that we 
nat we were 


ith us 


eall, in which 
energies, is a 
late 


at your con 


not a mere passing 
» leave a lasting and 
ou, ladies and gentlemen, a 


nt to do if I were pared, 


1 were going to do your share 
that you have fulfilled my hopes 
and that I look back with pride 
with pleasant anticipation 
ition in the fact that we 
large share in Mr 


me that Mrs 


nd feels 


Bowman's 
Bowman expresse 


it to be a comfort and 


fue Nicnors Tour 


and Mrs. Nichols, pianist, leave 
opening the season at Syracuse 


hols, tenor, 
heir fall tour, 
From there they go as far south as Florida, 
th to Wisconsin, and back. 

} bookings, 


Owing 
Mr. 
up his position as solo 
sung 


ot his concert 
oO give 
has 


»f Harlem, where he 


ons’ ENGAGEMENTS 


1 of Max Jacobs the string orchestra 

Arts Society played at the Astor Ho- 
Dorothy Marx, Mr. Jacobs’ eleven year 
played De in a 
and with good musicianship 
at the High School 


Beriot’s seventh concerto 
This or- 
lay at 10.30 a. m., 
fifth street, near Broadway, where 
oin may apply. 
ippeared as soloist at the Beethoven Society 
orf-Astoria Hotel, 


Star 


November 14. Novem- 


| play at Casino 

MEETING. 

the Fraternal Association of Musi- 
at 58 West Fortieth street. The 

members were elect- 


ASSOCIATION OF MUSICIANS’ 


i many new 


s meeting which preceded the pro- 
Sajous, the new president, gave a hearty 
s and guests, and also a brief outline 

sociation, which aims to bring all 
social and professional fellowship 
performed by 


excellence was 


Lillian Birmingham, contralto; 


Claude Rossignol, violinist. 


SOCTETY LHAMBER CONCERT. 

heard the Tonkiinstler 
Memorial Hall, Brook- 
with her ex- 


I'rnka combined in 


ttentive audience 
mber 10, at 
med the audience 
und Alois 
ympaniment, which were en- 
German lieder with good ex- 
Weston A so- 


Nicode, was the last number 


at the piano 


otiregen 
lace November 24 at As- 


ENGAGEMENTS 


or with his 
Novem- 
Mann Auditorium ; 
School, Brooklyn, Peo- 


violinist 


ss solo 
future as follows: 


Horace 
High 


ple’s Institute; December 11, Academy of Music, Peo- 

ple’s Institute; April 10, People’s Symphony Club, Wash- 

ington Irving High School. At the two last named the 

Tollefsen Trio will play the brilliant trio in D major by 

Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
OrGaAN Notes. 

The opening free organ recital in the series given un- 
der the auspices of the American Guild of Organists took 
place November 10 at the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York, J. Warren Andrews, organist. Mildred 
Potter, contralto, and Edward J. Boyle, tenor, sang. T. 
Tertius Noble gives the next recital, Monday evening, 
November 23, at St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, Fifty-third 
street and Fifth avenue. 

Following the opening recital, an informal gathering of 
members of the guild, with a luncheon, filled out an hour 
of social intercourse. 

Professor Baldwin gives his 393d organ recital at City 
College today, November 18, at 4 o'clock. His most im- 
portant number will be Cesar Franck’s “Grande Piece 
Symphonique.” The coming Sunday, November 22, at 4 
o'clock, Professor Baldwin plays a program of special in- 
terest, including Eugene Thayer’s fifth sonata, Guilmant’s 
“Funeral March and Chant Seraphique,” concluding with 
the prelude and theme on the name B-A-C-H. 

Gottfried H. Federlein plays “A Period of Music” con- 
sisting of piano, organ and orchestral works at his re- 
cital, November 22, at 4 p. m.at the meeting house of the 
Society of Ethical Culture, Central Park West and Sixty- 
fourth street. Compositions by the Americans, Nevin, 
Ralph Kinder, and Organist Federlein, are included. 

Notes. 
Schimmel, the young tenor from Scranton, 
Pa., recently sang for a number of musical people of 
New York, who were much pleased with his voice and 
evident earnestness. With further study he should be as- 
sured of an excellent position in the vocal world. 

Platon Brounoff gave his lecture-recital on “Russia in 
Story, Music and Song” in the Board of Education Series 
at Public Schools 10, 4 and 173. In these recitals he 
sings and plays works by Russian composers, including 
many folksongs. “America, My Glorious Land” is his 
concluding number, and this is always received with en- 


George F. 


thusiasm. 

Cornelius Riibner’s song, “Thanksgiving,” has been 
published. This composition is for soprano or tenor, and 
is sure to find a large sale, for it is melodically interesting 
and not difficult. He has issued “Italian Drinking Song,” 
dedicated to Caruso, and Impromptu, op. 7, for piano. 

Edmund Jacques announces the first noon choral re- 
cital at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Fulton street, 
next Wednesday, November 25. This will be a combina- 
tion “American Thanksgiving” and “English Harvest Fes- 
tival” service. 

An “Evening of Music” was given October 27 at the beauti- 
ful home of Mrs. H. J. Ubert, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., with a 
well chosen and enjoyable program, by Hans Barth, pian- 
ist, and Walter Pugh, violinist. Both are young men of 
fine musical attainments, whose work showed a thorough 
training in their art and musical perception above the 
ordinary 

St. Thomas’ Festival Chorus, T. Tertius Noble, 
ductor, has been formed with a view of rendering in the 
church from time to time the sacred works of the great 
both ancient and modern. The work now in 
preparation is Brahms’ “Requiem,” which will be given 
this Voices are needed, more especially altos, 


tenors and basses. 


con- 


masters, 
season. 


For membership and full particulars please write to 
T. Tertius Noble, 1 West Fifty-third street, New York. 


A Second Bauer Recital. 


Harold November 7 New 
York appearance that the pianist has decided to give an- 
other Aeolian Hall recital on Saturday afternoon, De- 
He will play then an all Chopin program. It 
was Mr. Bauer's original intention to return to Europe 
early in January, but on account of the war he has de- 
cided to remain in America until the close of the season. 
He has been engaged as soloist with every orchestra of 


So successful was Bauer's 


cember 5. 


importance in the country, while a special feature of his 
visit will be twelve appearances on tour with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


School of Accompanying Is Busy. 


A casual caller at the School of Accompanying, Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Mrs. Marshall Elliott Stewart, director, 
will find that institution running to full capacity. The 
school includes a special course in transposing. A cor- 
respondence course, established some time ago, is growing 
finely and inquiries come from afl parts of the United 
States. Such a course can be as beneficial to students in 
Aires as to those in Boston. Mrs. Stewart, the 
director, herself established a wide reputation as accom- 
panist, and still appears frequently in that capacity. 


Buenos 


FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS. 


President of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company to Head Newark Music Festival 
Association—Gigantic Chorus Holds Third 

Rehearsal—Newark and Jersey City 
Advisory Committees Hold Meet- 
ings—Musical Happenings. 

Newark, N. J., November 16, 1914. 
On Friday afternoon last, at Lauter Hall, a meeting of 


the Newark Music Festival Association was held and the 
following officers and directors were elected: 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, president. 
Wattace M. Scupper, first vice president. 
J. H. Hunttnecrton, Jr." second vice president. 
THorNTON W. ALLEN, secretary. 
Avrrep L, Dennis, treasurer. 
Board of Directors. 
SPAULDING FRAZER, G. Wisner THORNE, 
Rodger Younes, CuHarLes Grant SHAFFER, 
J. H. Bacuecer, FRANKLIN CONKLIN, JR., 
Lovis BAMBERGER. Georce D. Smira, 
Epwin S. Priern. 


As has already been announced on numerous occasions, 
the festival this year will be held in the First Regiment 
Armory, on the evenings of May 4, 5 and 6. In addition 
to the chorus of over one thousand voices and the orches- 
tra of one hundred members, some of the world’s greatest 
soloists will be heard. Of the artists to appear at this 
time, the following four have been selected so far: Pas- 
quale Amato, Herbert Witherspoon, Anna Case and Paul 
Althouse. 

The Newark Music Festival Association is composed 
of the following members : 
Hon. Franklin Murphy 

Thonas A. Edison 
Forrest F. Dryden 
Christian W. Feigenspan 
Robert H. McCarter 
Franklin Conklin 

Mayor Jacob Haussling 
Matthias Plum, Jr. 
Andrew Van Blarcom 
Charles F. Mackin 
Judge Alfred F. Skinner 
Hon, James Smith, Jr. 
Mrs. Jay Ten Eyck 
Florence D. Murphy 
William T. Carter 
Edward D. Duffield 
John C. Eisele 

Edward Gray 

Mrs. Robert W. Cumming 
Mrs. Zachariah Belcher 
Franklin Murphy, Jr. Edward T. Ward 
Louise Westwood J. Albert Riker 

John K. Gore Mrs. Robert F. Ballantine 
Frederick T. Ball Alice Kirkpatrick 
Frederick W. Egner Mrs. Wainwright Ripley 
Benjamin S. Whitehead Ralph W. Hyatt 
Ulysses B. Brewster Rev. Joseph F. Folsom 
Mrs. Joseph B. Sanford Henry Van Arsdale 
Mrs. Daniel Demarest Wilbur S. Johnson 
Paul C. Downing Matthias J. Price 
Alexander P. Holbrook John P. Contrell 
Frank C. Mindnich Mrs. J. H. Ballantine 
August Williams Mrs. Henry Haussling 
Mrs. Clara Bradin Julius S. Rippel 
Mayor-elect Thos, L. Raymond Eli Pickwick, Jr. 

E. Allan Smith Alexander Berne 
Ambrose Tompkins Edwin Wickenhoefer 
Dr. Addison B. Poland Dr. Joseph S. Vinson 
Hon. Everett Colby E. F. Maguire 
Charles E. Cameron Dr. Charles F. Baker 
William Scheerer Charles W. Menk 
Carl H. Lebkuecher A. W. Kranich 
Chester R. Hoag George Krementz 


Tuirp Cuorus REHEARSAL. 


Austen Colgate 

Oscar B. Mockridge 
James S. Higbie 

Gen. Edwin M. Hine 
Adrian Riker 

Albert H. Atha 

H. G. Currier 
George McCarter 
Austen Hall McGregor 
Dr. Edward J. Ill 
Laban W. Dennis 
Louis Plaut 

Oscar Michael 

Peter F. Campbell 
Rev. Lyman Whitney Allen 
Louis Schlesinger 
Frederick Keer 

Asher Lambert 
Robert O’Gorman 
John H. B. Conger 


The third rehearsal of the Newark Music Festival 
Chorus was held last Wednesday evening, November 11, 
in the beautiful auditorium of the Central High School. 
There were nearly five hundred singers present, which 
number, when one remembers that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s recital and the Newark Musicians’ Club’s concert 
both took place on the same evening, is a remarkable 
showing. 

This is only the third rehearsal, but the results already 
attained would lead the visitor to believe the chorus was 
a long established one. It is true that a large percentage 
of the members have trained voices, yet there are many 
who have had little or no chorus experience. Neverthe- 
less the voices are well balanced and the volume and quality 
displayed is extraordinary. A still greater increase in the 
number of singers present is expected at the next re- 
hearsal, which is to be held in the same auditorium, on 
Wednesday evening, November. 18. 


Newark Apvisory Commrrree Meets. 
On Thursday afternoon last, November 12, in the 


Lauter Building, a meeting of the advisory committee of 
the Newark Musical Festival Association was held, a large 
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number of prominent musicians attending. Louise West- 
wood, who is chairman of the committee, presided. The 
question of enlarging the chorus was the principal topic 
of discussion. All the members present pledged them- 
selves to enlist at least two male voices before the next 
rehearsal; an addition of over fifty male singers has thus 
been promised. 
MeetInG or Jersey Crry Apvisory Com MITTEE. 

At the Lincoln High School, Harrison street, Jersey 
City, the advisory committee of the Jersey City Festival 
Chorus met last Thursday evening, November 12, and 
plans for the organization of the Jersey City chorus were 
discussed. A large number of the most prominent musi- 
cians of that city were present and marked enthusiasm in 
the scheme to join together the various city choruses was 
much in evidence. Moritz E. Schwarz is chairman of the 
committee. 

It was decided at this meeting to hold the first rehearsal 
of the Jersey City Festival Chorus on Thursday evening, 
December 3, the place of meeting to be decided upon 
later. Singers who desire to join this chorus are request 
ed to send their name, address, part they sing, also stating 
whether voice is high or low, to Jessie B. Lockhart, 17 
3rinkerhoff street, Jersey City, secretary of the Jersey 
City advisory committee, or to the office of the Newark 
Music Festival Association, Lauter Building, 593 Broad 
street, Newark, as soon as possible, so that music may be 


prepared for them. Membership cards will be mailed 
upon receipt of application. 
Newark Musicians’ Crus Concert. 


On Wednesday eveing, November 11, the second con 
cert this season of the Newark Musicians’ Club was held 
at 849 Broad street. A large 


were present and enjoyed a delightful and unusually in- 


number of the members 


teresting program. Those who took part were: Arthur 
Klein, pianist; Cecilia Joachim, soprano; Mary Bradin, 
violin; John A. Campbell, tenor, and Florence Bucklin 


Scott, contralto. Sidney A. Baldwin and Alexander Berne 
were the accompanists of the evening. 
First Artists’ Concert a Great Success. 

The first of the eighth series of artists’ concerts in the 
Elliott Street School Auditorium, which was held last Fri 
day evening, November 13, was well attended, and the large 
audience showed its appreciation of a well rendered pro 
gram. The Schubert Quartet, of New York, and Flor- 
ence Austin, violinist, assisted by Winifred Lee Mayhall 
and Henry M. Williamson, accompanists, were the solo- 
ists of the evening. The quartet was composed of Mil 
dred Graham Reardon, soprano; Horatio Rench, 
Alice Mertens, contralto, and George Warren 
baritone. To Charles Grant Shaffer is due the credit for 
the splendid success of this annual series of concerts. 


tenor: 
Reardon, 


Mae, ScHuMANN-Hetnx SINGS. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang before a large audience in 
Krueger Auditorium, on November 11. She was assisted 
by Edward McNamara, the baritone, formerly a Paterson, 
N. J., policeman. 


H. J. Stewart, Official Organist. 
Dr. H. J. 


ist at San Diego, Cal., and will preside at the magnificent 
by John D. Spreckels. 
The organ will be used daily during the Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition, and it will remain a permanent addition 
to San Diego’s musical attractions after the exposition 
has closed. 

One unique feature of the new organ is that the re- 
citals will be given to an audience seated in the open air. 
The wonderful climate of San Diego renders this pos- 
sible throughout the year. Dr. Stewart will dedicate the 
new instrument on January 1, 1915, that being the day 
on which the Panama-California Exposition is to be for- 
mally opened to the public. 

The San Diego Exposition is not to be confounded with 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to be held 
next year at San Francisco. 


Stewart has been appointed official organ- 


instrument presented to the city 





An Eleanor Hazzard Peocock Testimonial. 


Among the recitals recently given by Eleanor Hazzard 
Peocock was one at the Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsilanti, an institution which is the best 
American and visiting artists. 

Mrs. Peocock’s art roused her hearers to a great pitch 
of enthusiasm, and Charles McKenny, president of the 
college, addressed the following letter to Mrs 
manager, M. H. Hanson: 


Dean Me. Hawsow: I have seldom heard an entertainment richer 
with bumor, pathos and rare musical quality that 
Eleanor Hazzard Peocock at the State Normal College 
cock has given the same program on 
every time to a capacity house 


hearing 


Peocock’s 


given by 
Mrs. Peo 


three successive occasions and 


than 


Mrs. Peocock is a beautiful singer and has rare dramatic ability 
I unreservedly recommend her Yours very sincerely 
(Signed) Castes McKewwy, 


President. 


Eleanor Spencer’s Engagements. 


That which most strongly impresses the visitor to Elea- 
nor Spencer is her repose and intellectuality, her com- 
plete unaffectedness unspoiled in spite of the long series 
of successes which she has already won in her youth, not 
having had to wait for recognition through long years of 


and Miss 


struggle disappointment Spencer’s age, or 
rather youth, is no secret, for the fact has been widely 
published that she was born in 1890 and that she mack 
her debut in concert just ten years later. Since that time 


her life has been one series of successes, either the smal! 


successes, which mean so much studio or 


however, of the 


the large successes of the concert stage She has played 


not once but many times, with most of the leading orches 


tras of Europe, a thing that would appear the pinnacle of 


age and would have 
When one looks at this girl and 


stops to think that she has played numerous times wit! 


good fortune to most artists of her 


turned the heads of many 


the Berlin Philharmonic, the London Symphony Orches 
tra under Nikisch, the Brighton Orchestra, the Dresden 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, the Amsterdam Concertgebows 
Orchestra under Mengelberg, and at U'recht, Aachen 
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Salem exe amt on 
LiATZ 
<a 
Photo by Mishkin Studio, New Y k 
ELEANOR SPENCER 
Leipsic, Cologne and other cities, each time with some 
famous orchestra under a conductor of the highest rank, 


one cannot but be deeply impressed with the thought that 


surely she must be endowed with that splendid steadfast 


ness of character which is a part of genius to have with 


stood all of these plaudits, this adulation, and have yet re 


tained her charming simplicity, her reverence for the great 


ones of music, and her firm and undeviating purpose to ad 


vance toward the goal of her ideal, which is, to be worthy 
of the masters whose music she loves to interpret 
That is the impression one gets in talking to her, an 





impression of her sincere veneration for the great com 


posers who have made possible the art of the interpreter 
and a deep belief in the sacredness of her calling And 
so it comes as no surprise when, in answer to your ques 


unreserved 


tion of her likes 


love for the 


affirms her 
Miss 
work of the 


and dislikes, she 


classics It is not that spencer does 


not understand and appreciate the moderns, 


for she plays Debussy and Scriabine and others of the 
advance guard and plays them well, but her love is for 
the classics, the standards that have lived through the 
flight of years, whose worth is proven beyond cabal or 


dissent 

Among the modern works which Miss Spencer includes 
sriations of Cesar 
York Philhar 
Hall, New 


In answer to a question as to whether she con 


in her repertoire is the symphonik 


} 


Franck, which she will play with the New 


monic Sox iety on November 27 at Carnegie 


York. 


sidered Cesar Franck a classic master, she hesitated a 
moment and then said: “Well, perhaps not yet sut 
he will be.” Which thoroughly defines her conception 


of the classic as something which can only be determined 


with certainty by the test of vears She added that she 
was under the impression that this work had not beer 
played here for some years The Philharmon giving 
an all French program on this occasion 

Asked about her further appearances, Miss Spencer 


said she did not carry them in her head and had not 


thought much about programs except for the more imme 


diate engagements In Cincinnati she had decided on the 
Schumann concerto: with the Minneapolis Orchestra she 
did not yet know what she would play There were to 
be many dates. among them a Chicago recital in January 


Speaking of her European experiences, Miss Spencer 
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expressed an especially kind feeling toward Willem Men- 
Since 
not 


gelberg and great regret at his reported death 


interview have been received that he is 


dead but is recovering from his serious injury, which will 


this reports 


be good news to Miss Spencer and to the many other 
friends and admirers in this country of the eminent 
Dutch conductor. 


Miss Spencer’s friendship for Mengelberg dates from 


some years back and in September, 1909, he wrote a letter 


of recommendation in which he speaks of her splendid 
technic, “which does honor to her teachers, Leschetizky 
nd Harold Bauer,” and of her temperament and taste 
\ testimonial from so noted a personage was no doubt 
useful in its day, but this young artist's own success be 


fore the public has now rendered unnecessary all personal 


recommendation, and her 


back in 


mature art is most heartily wel- 


the land of her birt! 


comed ec la 


University People Applaud David Bispham. 


David Bipham’s speaking voice gives immediate evi 
dence of the singer Its clarity, fine mellow quality, reso 
nance, distinct enunciation, practically all those fundamen 
tal technical qualities necessary to the singer are to bh 
noted when Mr. Bispham speaks It seems scarcely a 
step from a David Bispham musical reading to a song, so 
far as his quality of voice is concerned ones are pr 


und the thoughts 


hether spoket or 


duced easily and naturally, without effort 


be expressed flow on w sung through 


the medium of a responsive and delightfully controlled 


vehicle 

So that when David Bispham stands before his audi 
ences it is with full mechanical equipment to all appear- 
unces, well subordinated to the message of the song or 


reading Unhampered he is able to give his undivided 


attention to interpretation 


Only recently returned from a long tour, where he has 
been greeted -with admiring crowds in vaudeville, which 
have proved that the average entertainment seeker appre 
ciates and enjoys the so called “high brow” music when 
presented properly, Mr. Bispham appeared before a repre- 


entative university audience, which taxed the capacity 
of the Horace Mann Auditorium at Columbia University, 
New York, Friday evening, November 13, and was like 
wise there, from the start to the finish of his program, 
the object of enthusiastic admiration ind this because of 
his thoroughly artistic style in delivery, the sympathetic 
quality of his voice and a personality which is bound to 


win any audience 

David Bispham’s pi er work the propaganda of 
singing in English is well knowr H entire program 
was sung in English on this occasion, an English which 
was clear and delightful* Inadvertently he sang the first 
verse of one song in Italian On rectifying this and fin 
ishing the song in English, the spontaneous applause di 
closed the favor of the audience for its native t ea 
sung by Mr. Bispham 

Mr. Bispham was in splendid voi and = hi ork 


throughout that of the finished and versatile artist 





The baritone’s explanatory and introductor emarks 
on “The Function of Song in Modern Life irkling 
with infectious humor, were of additional interest 

But the work of Mr. Bispham seen t yell known 
whether he sings a simple ballad, a norou ng, an 
operatic aria, or gives an intensely dramatic reading, for 
its finished production, to need extended comment here 

Every number in the appended program was warmly 
encored and and many repeti lesired ‘O! Ruddier 
than the Cherry” (“Acis 1 Galatea”), Handel l At 
tempt From Love's Sickness to Fly,” Purcell; “When Two 
That Love Are Parted,” Secchi I'm a Roamer” (“Son 
and Stranger”), and “It Is Enough” (“Elijah”), Mendels- 
ohn; “When I Was a Page” Falstaff”), Verdi: “The 
Evening Star” (“Tannha f V The Two 
Grenadiers” (Heine Schumant logue from “The 
Atonement of Pan” (Joseph D. R Henry Had 

The Flint Song” from The Ca Man” (C1 le } 
Field William J. McCoy Calm Be Thy Slee (Tom 
Moore), Louis Elbel; “Killiekranki (Robert Burns) 
H. H. Wetzler; recitation to music, “King Robert of 


Sicily” (Longfellow 


Rossetter G 


Florence Austin to Play at Norwich. 


Florence Austin, “America’s violinist.” will appear on 
February 1 in Norwich, N. Y., at a recital, following that 
recently given by Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera. The Monday Musical Club, of Norwi is ving 
this series of concerts in the Congregationa! Church of 
that city In this same church some forty years ago 
Camilla Urso, Henrietta Beebe, and other ining musical 
lights of that period appeared rt eople of Norwi 
and the Chenango Valley look forw with interest t 
hearing Florence Austin, of whom such good reports have 


been regi tered 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS A NEW SYMPHONY 


Work by Hugo Alfven Has First American 
Hearing— Thursday Musical Artists Recitals 
Begun—Arpi Male Chorus Opens Season. 


Minneapolis, Minn., November 9, 1914. 
Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
interesting. At the 
November 6, the or- 
Hugo Alfven. It 
Emil Oberhoffer 


and in this 


son of the 
more and 
Friday 


third 


more 
evening, 
symphony of 
hearing in America. 
rks a 
difficult 


serious study 
work from 
symphony is in 


niern we 
memory, 
This four 
pen of “the Brahms of 
all the great 
to Dr. Victor 
Mr. Alf- 
llowing interesting information concerning 

mphony No. 3 was written in Italy. It 
raise of all the joys of life, and 

Che last movement is imbued with an 

home. I dreamed that I was a knight 
1 heedless gallop is making for 


ed this long, 
colossal task 
and comes from the 
His works are being played in 
of the world. In a letter 


critic of the Minneapolis Journal, 


sunshine, 


who tt 


through landscapes, now 
until he has reached the goal of my 
and a symphonist 
clear 


every contrast 


sunny 


omposer 18 a tone 


Oherhoffer’s 


poet 
ideas of this work were 
and under his skilful guidance 
re brought out by the players. Great ap- 
| each movement and Mr. Oberhoffer was 
ish 
was opened by Beethoven’s overture 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” This in- 
omposition was splendidly played by’ the orchestra. 
berhoffer directed from memory. The soloist 
ning was Albert Spalding, who replaced Willy 
ter, delayed in war stricken Europe. He chose as 


beautiful third concerto of Saint- 


program 


’ and closed by 


gram number the 
His tec 
ituneful. He 


work played 


was sweet 
wished 
iat more can be said? As an encore 


hnic is brilliant and his reading 


played as Saint-Saéns would have 
and wi 


applause, he gave a gratifying and schol- 


2 


the enthusiasti 


] Jecthoven’s romance in F 


irly inte major. 


rpretation of 


SUNDAY PorpuLar CONCERT 


pular symphony concert of the season went 
November 8, at 3.30 o'clock 
d equalled in charm all preceding concerts. It was as 
it was full of Merit. The opening num- 
Militaire,” 
" overture was next performed, 
ippreciation of all its beauties. Hadley’s fourth 
was given a splendid rendering on this program, 


Phe third p 
» history Sunday afternoon, 
inter t as 


Schubert’s “Marche an ever popular 


Weber's 


“Jubilee 


st painstaking in bringing out the 
rhapsody No. 2 was 
striking contrasts Richard 
did the “Meditation,” 
rratiating sweetness 


ffer being m« 
ind tone colors Liszt's 
Czer- 
Mas- 
His tone is 

The viva- 


from 


his interpretation poetic 
movements of Glazounow’s ballet, 
Sarah Sutton, pianist, 
Miss Sutton 
and musicianly 


re portrayed vividly 


MacDowell’s A minor concerto 
chnic and a sympathetic man- 


Mr. Oberhoffer 


und to this splendid 


weaved a beautiful sym- 


work. Miss Sutton 
playing Liszt’s “La 


nsistent recall by 


graceful way. 


Musicat Artist Recrral 


given by the Thursday 
faptist Church on Thurs- 


artist recitals 
First 
Marie Gjertsen-Fischer, dra- 


the program, assisted by her accom- 


violinist, and 
Mrs. Fischer 
local manager of the Min- 


former solo cellist of 


yn: Raymond Schryock 
ock, accompanist 
Fischer 
Orchestra and 
given with mu- 
Longfellow-VandenBerg, 
“The Birth 


All her numbers were 


bre ak “ by 
following, 


is the two 


of the Opal,” by Wilcox-Hawley, and “Princess of the 
Morning,” by Clark-Ware. She next gave the melodrama, 
“The High Tide,” by Ingelow-Lehmann, with dramatic 
force, in which her voice was rich and pure. The “Cry 
of Rachel,” by Reese-Salter, was most artistic. Chief in- 
terest in the program centered about the four spoken 
songs composed by Arthur Koerner, a young Minnesota 
composer, who makes his home in Owatonna, where he is 
head of the music department of Pillsbury Academy. 
These songs dedicated to Mrs. Fischer. They were 
“Death,” by Tagore; “Gypsies,” by Rice; “The Three 
Fishers,” by Kingsley, and “The Days Gone By,” by Riley. 
They splendidly read by Mrs. Fischer and beauti- 
fully accompanied by Miss Marron. Mrs. Fischer was 
the recipient of many floral offerings, and she was obliged 
to respond to several enthusiastically demanded encores. 

Mr. Schryock played twice on the program, being heard 
first movement of the Bruch concerto in D minor, 
and in a group comprising “Chanson d’amour,” by Saar; 
“Der Schmetterling,” by Hubay, and “Chanson,” by 
Manen. All of these were played with artistic finish, espe- 
cially the by Manen. Eloise Schryock, who ac- 
companied brother, is a sympathetic and artistic 


are 


were 


in the 


“Chanson” 
her 
pianist. 


Miss Osporn 1n DuLutn. 


Esther Osborn, the soprano, went to Duluth, November 
6, to be the guest of honor at two receptions, one given 
by Mrs. Dr. MacClaren and the other by Dess MacPhail. 
Miss Osborn will be heard in recital in Minneapolis, De- 


cember I. 


Arpr Mate CHorus Opens SEASON. 


The Arpi Male Chorus opened its season of three con- 
certs at the Auditorium, November 5, assisted by Marie 
Sundelius, soprano, of Boston. There are twenty picked 
voices, which show a balance rarely found in male 
choruses, while guiding them is Hjalmar Nilsson, the vet- 
eran director, who was the director in chief at the National 
Saengerfest held here last June. The choruses were all 
beautifully phrased, the enunciation being about perfect. 
The numbers were Lindblad’s “Sangfaglarne,” Soder- 
mann’s “Tag imod Krandsen,” Noren’s “Inga lill” and 
Myrberg’s “Serenade.” The encores were “Spring Song” 
(a Swedish folksong), “Three Rollicking Girls” by Frod- 
nig, and “Courting” by Colerman. 

Mme. Sundelius chose as her program numbers an aria 
a group of charming Scan- 
Peterson-Berger and Grieg. 


from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
dinavian songs by Sjogren, 
Her next group consisted of “Ah, Love, But a Day,” by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; “Lullaby,” by Cyril Scott, and 
“Summertime,” by Ward Stevens. Mme. Sundelius is a 
finished artist, her voice is clear and sweet, and she han- 
dies it with complete ease. Added to all this is a complete 
effacement of self, the charming singer entering thorough- 
ly into the spirit of the composer. This was Mme. Sun- 
delius’ second appearance in Minneapolis, and she pleased 
even more than on her first visit. She responded to many 
eathusiastic encores. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NorTEs. 


The most important conservatory event of the past month 
was the faculty recital on October 31, by John Seaman 
Garns, the new head of the expression school. A large 
and enthusiastic audience was in attendance to hear the 
interesting program, which consisted of a talk upon “Ro- 
mance Romanticism,” illustrated by readings from 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” by Booth Tarkington. Ethel Alex- 
ander and John Beck opened the program with suite for 
two pianos by Reinhold. 

On November 13, at 8 o'clock, in studio 510, Elizabeth 
Brown-Hawkins, of the conservatory voice department, 
will give the first of informal musicales which have been 
a feature of her work for the last five years. 

So much interest was manifested in the Grieg recital 
given by Karen Westvig, of the Conservatory piano de- 
partment, at the faculty hour last Saturday morning, that 
the program will be repeated in conservatory hall on the 


and 


evening of November 13. 

The following pupils of Ethel Alexander, Karen West- 
vig. Harriett Gongle, of the conservatory piano depart- 
ment, appeared in the junior recital on Saturday afternoon: 
Nadine Leighton, Lillian Layden, Margaret Schultz, Norma 
Marjorie Johnston, Margaret Clute and Minnie 
They were assisted by Verna Monette, reader. 


Peterson, 
Fineman. 


John Beck, instructor of the piano department, gave a five- 
minute talk upon “Who Should Study Music and Why.” 

The first of a series of faculty recitals to be given in 
the city high schools by members of the conservatory fac- 
ulty was held at South High School last Thursday morn- 
ing, when Gladys Conrad, violinist; Robert Fullerton, 
tenor, and John Beck, pianist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram. 

Evelyn Gardner, Marguerite Mathieson, Alpha Kelsey, 
Ardis Lofgren, Maude Knight, Margaret Bopp, and Mar- 
garet Zeney, pupils of Ethel Alexander, Karen Westvig, 
John Seaman Garns, Luella Bender and Anne Hughes, ap- 
peared in student recitals the past week. 

At the Stanley Hall vesper service Sunday, November 1, 
the musical program consisted of numbers by Elizabeth 
Brown-Hawkins, soprano, and Gladys Conrad, violinist, of 
the conservatory staff. RutH ANDERSON. 





Franklin Riker in New York. 


Franklin Riker, the tenor, whose entertaining letters 
from Milan appeared in thé Musicat Courter last season, 
has been forced by the war, in common with so many 
others, to give up his study in Europe for the present and 
will spend the winter in New York singing and teaching. 
He will inaugurate his season by a recital at Aeolian Hall, 
Friday evening, December 4. The program which Mr. 
Riker has selected, aside from interesting groups in Ital- 
ian, French and German, has two carefully selected groups 
of English songs by some of the best American com- 
posers. 

During the last two years and a half, Mr. Riker has 
been studying with some of the best masters in Europe, 
including Jean de Reszke, of Paris, and Roberto Villani, 
of Milan, and his many friends will look forward with 
great interest to this recital, which is bound to give evi- 
dence of the splendid progress which Mr. Riker has made 
during that time. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—A complete collection of piano music, in 
excellent condition, which belonged to the late Jessie 
Shay. The collection includes piano concertos with 
full orchestral scores. Address, Mrs. G. C. Shay, 515 
Lexington avenue, New York City. 














TO LET 


TO SUBLET immediately. Apply to 1013 Cargenie Hall 
for an attractive, large, sunny studio. Grand piano. 











WANTED 





WANTED—Young lady desires position as accompanist 
with well known concert singer or teacher. Have had 
three years’ European education under best masters. 
Address, “O, A. K.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





VIOLA PLAYER WANTED—Wanted capable viola 
player for string quartet. Only exceptional amateur or 
student studying for the profession who would welcome 
opportunity to study chamber music seriously considered. 
Lady or gentleman. Apply Box 34, Musrcat Courter 
Co., 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 





SINGERS WANTED—Young professional singers have 
the opportunity to secure complete operatic training— 
solo parts and chorus, under operatic conductor at lead- 
ing Berlin, Vienna, Budapest opera houses. Complete 
operatic performances at leading New York theatre. 
Send full particulars voice instruction received. Write 
for appointment and voice trial. Address Conductor, 
Box 7, Musicat Courter Co., 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 





STRING ORCHESTRA ORGANIZING—Talented and 
serious professional students of violin, viola, cello and 
double bass are invited to join string orchestra for thor- 
ough study of orchestral playing. Concerts. Ladies or 
gentlemen. Applicants examined prior to acceptance. 
Address Box 49, Mustcat Courtrr Co., 437 Fifth Ave, 











CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
Central Park West, at 62d & 63d Sts.. New York City 


Phone Columbus 8800 


SEASON CENTURY Per. Add.: 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Direction: Mare 
Pennsylvania 


ZOE FULTON Mrs. HALL memusTen 


500 Sth Ave., New York 


for Women, Pittsberg, Ps. | 407 Pierce Bullding ° 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


PIANIST 


New York. 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formate conductor with Contery. aad 


Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO 








1914-15 LYCEUM AND 
es ee CONCERT HALL 


(In the Century Opera 
ouse) 
Available on Rentals 
for CONCERTS, RE 
CIT ALS, THEATRI 

CALS, ET‘ 


Eng 

h and Original Lan 
guages 
SEATS ON SALE 
TEN WEEKS } 
IN ADVANCE 














56-58 West o7tn Stre 


v. school of Music and Arts |: 


ates LEECH STERNER, Director 
Boramteny for out-of-town students 


merstein Opera 
a and English. 


Coaching ie * in Figechy b. 


6sth St, N 
Oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera 


Phone, Ravenswood 2319. 849 Lakeside! Place, Chicege 
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PHaldwin 


PIANO 











“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” 


—Pugno 
—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnatt 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 


806 Nicollet Avenue, 
The Oldest and Most 
tion in the 


LEEFSON- HILLE | 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ive Musical Institu- 
orthwest. 





THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. | 
and Dramatic 
in - ag All branches. | 
Send for Catalog C. 


Cranberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 

Practical Training Courses for Teachers 

Artistic Piano Playing | 

THE FAELTEN SYSTEM | 
Hall—New York 











CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Charch, Broekiys 
Menagement: LOUDON CHARLTON | 
Carnegie Gall, New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL $7. |. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic | 
Cemecerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Sqeters: the Bechstein _. Berlin. — et, 
ive of more oo artists, 
ine Bidivers Yosre Ansorge, ibaud, Kreisier, 
Van R Rooy, Hekking. Carrefio 
yo 
Berlin 
Nikiech. 








L celebrities. Also manager of the | 
iiharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | 
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Principal Agency tor Music Teachers ' 


Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867. 


49th Year 


All Branches of School of Opere 
School ef Acting 
School of Bapression 


MUSIC itor 


Complete catalog of all departments mailed free 
on request to 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
6a4 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Open Tuesday end Friday Evenings 


-REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


“Violas and "Ce and ‘Calls 


Artists know the canty of of 
violins whose tones 
““sweet"* from lowest G to os 
in altissimo. You know how 
much you desire a victis 
whose tone qua! ong = ive 
tinguished in pc 
sity, brilliance, ev enness, 
sympathy, perfectionofopes 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicatotones. distinct 


Da. F. Ziscrmy, President 























arpeggios distinct in shake, 
tril! and staccato, and withal 
quickly responsive to bow- 
pressure from real pianisst- 
mo to fe OO It you 


have such a violin you may 
ne ot he wreath it you have 
bot. you will be interested ta 
a booklet “An Artist's 


Touch" 


nt bit Tea hich 
FR 





world fa 
use REIND AL v — LIne. 


Violins seat to respea- 
sible persons on trial, 
for comparisons with 
other new or famous 
old violins. If desired, 
gradual charge ac- 
counts opened. 





Reindah! Crand Medel 





REINDANHL VIOLINS 
Usep AND ENDORSED #4 


{-y— —~y Fh R belle KNUTE REINDARL 
[acne Jackson ete Keeisier Atellor,318 Athenaeum Bidg, 
Axel Skovgaard = Alexander Bull §9 East Yan Soren Street 
6. M. Jesciosta _ SaweS Heermann cH 0, ORM. 








VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West syth Stree 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


OF SINGING IN ALL [TS BRANCHES 





! CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Sem ” Now York 








WEE 


iti Sree prostuay, >» # ae 





T= 


————- Telephone 4788 SchuyiegGm 
Clark, 


fessor of Cari Batt iY bee. Dos 
_eN orento; 
Muiford, t Vata it Maude Berri, ‘Jeannette 


Sctelaeaits talent tinted 





= MURPHY : 


Oo R 


merce, OPERA CO 


The Wolrsoum Wonca sical stk "7 


ye 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID "25! 


THE FOREMOST WOMAN HARPIST IN- AMERICA 


Exclusive Management FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue 


New York 





EDWIN EVANS 


BARITONE 
Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


OVIDE MUSIN'S 


Virtuoso School of Violin 
Recognized os the HIGHEST SCHOOL of Violin Plsying 
" im the United States 


Si West 76th Street - 








New York 





ca HAMMANN 


FIANION. wo 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Compoter of ““Atieb is Great.” “The Getterfiy. “Ave Marie” 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The 





Reference: Editor-in-Chief of Tur Muszcaz 


COURIER, 








Wing & Son, Manulacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


STERLING EIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN: GERMANY 
Sixtieth Year, 1914-1915. 1,505 82 Recitals, 116 instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or oe | branches. Principal admission times begin 
April and S$ granted also at other times. 


ae ee 


CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


§ RASS BERGE Crand and = sa Aves. t St. Leute 
T 2200 St. Louis Ave f Me. 


The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West 
Partial Scholarships for Deserving Pupiis and Other Free Advantages 
Open All Year Terms Reasonabie Diplomas Awarded 



































S61 Competent Teachers in All Its Branches Established in 1886 Catalogues Free 
: 2 Music, Dramatic Art, : Meders 
The Indianapolis , see: 2! oc: ES 


Langua 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly 
School of Music mee 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on requed. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“IN. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by .~ to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
TRECTORS : 


Hem, Avucusr Fratucez. 
Free otveamnam to students: H. 


c ert semb' yi sight reading 
oncerts, en . vous: 
SEND F D CATALOGUE 


Temes $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
TWENTYNINTH SEASON 

212 West 59th Street 


Conservatory of 
Music [iri tiviy treme 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 




















Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 





Columbus 2329 New York 




























— &. Peull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . - - - HAMBURG 


MUSICAL COURIER 











ee THE 

STEINWAY Fel 
 OTANOS || AMlason& Hamlin 
: cow tenyomapens ilps ae “THE STRADIVARIUS 
|THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue Wy) 0) 
NEW YORK 


ANDO 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall 107-109 East 14th Street New York 


Werercens: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St. Portman Sq..W . London 


"] denatcraatica 4 amburg ana BOSTON 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


























ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


t Manufactured by ;: 


JEWETT PIANO CoO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Maas. 




















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The ateaineate a aid a dal piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


wee See PIANO CO. 
SOHMER & CO. ee eee 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
815 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


c 32d Street 
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